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For the Companion. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


“T motioned him to silence. ‘The man’s wife is 
here.’ 
“ ‘Better hang her and the young cub,’ he 


A curious old diary has just come to light, kept | roared, with a laugh. ‘Stamp out a nest of snakes 
by the Reverend Christopher Mlozen in colonial | ig my way.’ 


times, and the abstract of a tew pages which tell 


of a strange athletic contest of which he was a | 


witness, may not be uninteresting in these days 
when muscle is so vig- 
orously trained—some- 
times at the expense of 
brain. 

Mr. Jfozen was pastor 
in a small settlement in 
Pennsylvania, of a+ 
church made up of both 
whites and Indians. 
The village was suffi- 
ciently near the Quaker 
and Moravian _ settle- 
ments for the people to 
learned that the 
Indians were human be- 
ings, and that there was 
a wiser, more Christian 
course of dealing with 
them than that of the 
flintlock and knife, so 
prevalent in New Eng- 
land. 

Still, the prejudice 
against the redskin was 
strong, and good Chris- 
topher had great difficul- 
ty in inducing the parti- 
colored brethren of his 
flock to dwell together 
in unity. 

One young Indian, 
Nin-po, he alludes to 
again and again in his 
diary. 

Nin-po’s wife, Shein- 
ah, was a convert, and 
the young brave listened 
gravely to the good mis- 
sionary’s talk. But he 
would not consent to be 
baptized. 

“Nin-po not made up his mind,” he would al- 
ways reply when reasoned with. 

Mr. Ifozen felt that a great step was gained 
when he persuaded him to build his wigwam near 
the village, so that Sheinah could learn to sew, 
and to talk English from the pastor’s wife, who 
had a school of Indian women like that of the 
Moravians at Nazareth. 

“The young red man,” he wrote, “is so brave, 
so truthful, and so affectionate to his wife and 
child, that I cannot but feel that he is like the 
young man in the Scriptures, ‘not far from the 
kingdom of God.’” 

Quarrels, however, arose between the Indians 
and the whites in the spring of 1763. A family 
named Murdock—consisting of a man, his wife and 
child—were found murdered, and a rudely drawn 
arrow was traced in blood on the wall of the cab- 
in. 

Now Nin-po’s Indian name was Red Arrow, 
and he was missing from his wigwam at the time 
of the massacre. On his return he was arrested 
by the villagers, and would have been put to death 
at once but for Mr. Hozen’s entreaties. 

“The young man,” he writes, “I believe to be 
as innocent as my own little child of this dreadful 
deed. He is too shrewd a fellow, and the last 
person likely to sign his name to such a work of 
blood. I do not think, either, that my towns- 
people really believe him guilty. But they thirst 
for vengeance, and must have a victim.” 

Mr. Hozen contrived to put off the day of ven- 
geance for a month. Then another and another. 
Nin-po was closely guarded in the fort, a solid 
log house. Other matters engaged the attention 
of the colonists; the prisoner was almost forgot- 
ten. But he had an active enemy. 

“This day,” writes Mr. Hozen, on July 28th, 
“came to my house Judge Poindexter. Verily, 
the man is so gross and big in person, and so loud 
of voice, that I scarce can blame my wife Pa- 
tience for her antipathy to him, which she but 
illy conceals. 

“Well, parson,’ quoth he, ‘when shall we hang 
that redskin 2 


have 


“Now, Sheinah was in the next room of the 


house with her babe. I could hear her singing a 
hymn to the child as she rocked it to sleep. 














“¢You would not hang him without trial ?’ I said. 
‘“ ‘He is not entitled to atrial, as you know very 
vell, parson. He’s a redskin.’ 


| were in sight, not even Sheinah, “at which,” says 
| the good pastor, “I rejoiced greatly.” 
Poindexter and one or two others carried their 


rifles. ‘“Nin-po was brought out,” records Mr. 





Hozen, “and placed between two armed men. He 
stood calm as if his only business was to taste the 
| morning air, and not to struggle for his life. 
| For me, Iam not ashamed to say I prayed to 





“‘T had forgotten the color of Nin-po’s skin and 
the cruelty with which we deny him the protection 
of the law. God grant this injustice may soon be 


| righted.” 


(Good Mr. Hozen’s prayer is not yet answered. 
To this day, an Indian accused of crime is not en- 
titled to a trial.) 

“ ‘Well,’ said the judge, ‘he has been kept there 
on our expense long enough. I mean to have 
him out and put out of the way next weck.’ 

*¢ You do not believe that he murdered Mr. Mur- 
dock ?? I said. 

‘« ‘No, I don’t say that I do. But he’s none too 
good to do it. Tle’s a worthless red devil, and I 
hold that the sooner we put an end to him and all 
of his color, the better.’ 

“Seth Jarrett was in the room. I have observed 
that Seth usually has his own way with the judge, 
while that he seems to yield to him. 

“ ‘Doubtless you are right,’ he said. 
have an idea. What if we had some fun out of 
the Indian? Our young men propose to have 
hurdle-races and jumping-matches. What if we 
give Nin-po a chance for his life? If he should 
win all the races, he shall go scot-free; if he lose 
one, he shall be hung ?’ 

‘Poindexter considered a moment. The propo- 
sal would suit the rough tastes of the village, he 
knew. 

“«T agree,’ he said, with a hoarse laugh. ‘We'll 
have the fun of seeing the miserable devil trying 
for his life, and swinging afterwards.’ 

“So it is arranged. I should have no fear of 
Nin-po’s success if he were himself. But the 
three months of unwonted confinement have 
weakened the poor fellow. He is hollow-eyed, 
and not in a condition to run a vigorous race. 

“As for my wife, she and Sheinah consult daily. 
She says nothing, but I see her eyes rest upon 
Judge Poindexter in a way that is neither feminine 
nor godly.” 

We omit the good man’s description of the 
preparations for the trial, or sport, as the colonists 
called it. 

The day arrived. A field was rougbly laid out 
for the contest. A space was cleared of grass and 
weeds for jumping. About the field stood the 
white men and women of the village; no Indians 


‘But I 





God for him. Surely God doth not, as we do, 
despise him for the color of his skin! 

“First came standing leaps. George Notting, 
the English youth, cleared seven feet and a half. 
Then Nin-po leaped. Being measured, the space 
was called out seven feet. But I, coming in with 
my rule, declared it to be nearer eight. 

“<Off with you, parson!’ cried Poindexter. 
‘What doth one of your cloth do at ungodly 
games ?” 

“But Istoodmy ground. Another trial. George 
Notting, cight feet, one inch. 

“Nin-po, seven feet, ten inches. I could not but 
acknowledge now that the measure was correct. 

“ «He hath lost!’ cried Poindexter, and raised 
his rifle. The Indian stood motionless. 

‘He hath a chance in the race,’ said Seth. 

“Then ensued a dispute. But it was decided in 
favor of Nin-po, some of the people wishing to 
give him a chance, and others to prolong the sport. 

“Poindexter stood where he could cover the Ind- 
ian with his rifle. A crowd of men were grouped 
around the judge. Behind thein lay the forest. 

“Nin-po, Jolin Gabberly and Abraham Cutting 
were placed abreast. The race was for a hundred 
yards. I gave the word. 

“They broke. Cutting led. Nin-po close be- 
hind. The Indian gained on him; passed. 

“<¢Theredskin wins!’ shouted Seth, jumping up 
and down. Hearing that, Poindexter with an 
oath fired. 

“The ball whizzed past the red man’s head. He 
darted swift as if he were the arrow whose name 
he bears, up to the goal, then leaped aside and 
struck the judge with his head full in the stomach. 

“The fat man rolled over with a howl on the 
road. The people yelled with delight, and verily 
I could not chide them. 

“Nin-po, with a bound, reached the wood, 
where a figure which seemed to be that of a wom- 
an ran out with a horse. He leaped on the horse 
and vanished. Truly, I suspect the gray camlet 


pretty sharply that they had gone with Nin-po 
into the Western forests, where they could live in 
peace and not get their idea of Christianity from 
such men as Judge Poindexter. But Patience,” 
adds the good missionary, “always had a nimble 
tongue.” x 

There is no farther mention of Nin-po in the 
'diary, but a year afterwards the pastor records 
the fact that the mur- 
derer of the Murdocks 
had been discovered to 
be a white villain from 
another settlement. 

The treatment the In- 
dians receive even now 
from their white breth- 
ren, if not so cruel, is no 
less unjust. The Poin- 
dexter mode of dealing 
with them is still more 
popular than the Hozen 
method; and what has 
been the result ? 
sant warfare. 

Nin-po’s ideas of the 
white man’s law and the 
white man’s _ religion 
have been transmitted 
from parent to child. 

The crack of Poindex- 
ter’s rifle has never 
ceased to echo and re- 
echo all along the bor- 
der-line of civilization, 
until the face of the 
white man regarded 
with terror and loathing. 

How different it might 
have been, had the hu- 
mane and judicious con- 
duct of Mr. Hozen been 
the rule, we have only to 
cross the line into Can- 
ada to where the 
aborigines who are not 
already good industri- 
ous citizens are at least 
friendly to the Govern- 
ment and obnoxious to 
none but the beasts of the chase. 


Inces- 


is 


see, 


+O 


For the Companion, 
MRS. BILKINS’ SIGN. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Far up on the Atlantic coast there stood, years 
ago, two fine mansions built by British Tories, 
who had intended to become great landed propri- 
etors and to gather a huge tenantry around them. 
But having been dissatisfied with the result of the 
Revolutionary war, they had returned to England, 
leaving for the use of anybody who chose to occu- 
py it, the property they could not sell. 

A few of their workmen and servants remained 
behind, and soon a number of fishermen and 
wreckers joined them, and formed a squatter 
colony in the grand houses which had, of course, 
been stripped of everything that could be carried 
over the sea. 

The houses soon suffered for want of repairs. 
The hinges grew rickety and creaked; the loose 
clapboards flapped in the wind, and owls and bats 
reared their young in the garrets, adding their 
hootings and flutterings to the other wild noises. 

Soon two or three of the families built little 
board houses near by, and it was noised abroad 
that the “Howard Mansion” and the “Vaughn 
Mansion” were haunted. 

Then everybody heard unearthly knockings and 
groanings, and when a good, sturdy ghost was 
said to have been actually seen promenading the 
broad halls and staircases, there was a general 
stampede. Families slept in their boats, or in 
sheds, till they could put up a better shelter, rather 
than remain in the old mansions, where their fears 
gave them no peace. 

Some of the squatters proposed building from 
the materials of the “‘mansions ;” but akeen Yan- 
kee, who had set up & saw-mill near by, assured 
them that the only way to get rid of the ghosts 
was to burn the houses up, and volunteered, if 





petticoat which the woman wore to belong to my 
wife Patience, but when I returned to the house 
and found her at work churning, I asked no ques- 
tions. 

“A week later, I ventured to ask her what had 
become of Sheinah and the child, and was told | 





there was no objection, to do the work for them. 
Instead of this, however, he pulled them down, 
used the lumber, and sold new boards for building 
the little houses of the fishermen. The ghost was 
six feet high, and so was the Yankee. 

As there were no schools or churches near 
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enough for the people to attend, we need not won- 
der that they were superstitious and ignorant. 

While the men worked hard a portion of the 
year, the greater part of their time was spent in 
lounging about their boats, or at a miserable tay- 
ern a ile up the coast. 

The only person of real energy in this fisher- 
settlement at the time of which we write 
was Molly Ann Hull, a gaunt, homely girl, who 
could fish, row a boat, or hoe potatoes faster than 
any of the men. She might have been seen in the 
offing almost any morning, while the men were all 
sleeping, fishing with her father’s old pea jacket 
on her back and somebody’s else tarpaulin hat on 
her head. 

Notwithstanding 


man’s 


her homeliness and rough 
ways, her energy, kindness to the poor, and strong 
filial affection made her a heroine there. She had 
supported her aged parents ever since she was fif- 
teen years old by incessant and hard toil. 

Near the Hull shanty was a deep gorge in the 
lofty sand-hills, down which a stream poured in 
torrents at certain People often wished 
to cross this So Molly Ann tied a tin 
horn to a stunted pine tree on both sides of the 
stream, and at the first blast of the horn, she flew 
to her boat and rowed men, and even horses, over 
in her boat for ten cents each. 


seasons. 


stream. 


All the girls of Squatterville, as the place was 
playfully called, married as soon as they grew up, 
except Mary Ann. The idle fellows were afraid 
They knew she would want them out of 
their beds in the morning, and make them work 
as she did herself. 

But her day came at last! 

One winter’s night, a vessel was wrecked just 
off the coast, and Molly Ann, hearing the signal 
of distress, roused the men and went out with 
them to endeavor to save the passengers. Several 
were saved, and from among them she took home 
to her father’s poor cottage a great, brawny 
down-east sailor, whose hands were frozen, and 
also a wee little pink-and-white tailor, who said 
he had come from Liverpool to America to get 
into business as a ’aberdasher. 

That long, strange word charmed Molly Ann! 

Before they were able to leave, each of these 
men had asked Molly Ann to be his wife. When 
questioned about it, without any prudish airs, she 
said, 


of her. 


“I'm at my wits’ end to decide between ’em; 
whether to marry for love or money! Henery 
Edwards has a face like a chany doll, and is so 
ladylike! But he has only fifty dollars, that was 
in a belt round him, and a trunk full of traffic he 
saved to sell. Jinkins looks just like our own 
men; but then, he’s got three hundred dollars in 
the bank, and a farm down Maine way, worth 
three hundred more.” 

The little pink man said, “if she réfused him 
he'd drownd himself in the stream she’d made sa- 
cred by rowing over.” 

But the other great, hearty fellow said, “If she 
refuses me, I'll go home and marry some smart 
Yankee girl, and quit the sea and live on my 
firm!” 

So Molly concluded to marry the man who 
would “drownd” himself for her sake; and Jen- 
kins, whose ardor was considerably cooled by the 
time his frozen hands were well, gave her fifty 
dollars for his board and for her trouble in taking 
care of him, and departed in high glee. 

Molly Ann's ambition had long been to set upa 
little store in a deserted fish-house, and thus meet 
a great want in the hamlet. So, putting Henry 
Edwards’ trunk of suspenders, buttons, cravats, 
ete., in there, she set off with him to be married 
by the nearest Justice of the Peace. 

After the ceremony, she returned home, and he 
went on toa large town beyond to order a sign 
and to buy more goods. The store was to be hers, 
and he was to do tailoring in the back part of it. 

The opening of Stewart’s up-town store in New 
York made not half the stir that Molly Ann’s en- 
terprise did in that poor village by the sea. The 
sign, ordered of a painter five miles off, was looked 
for much as the first church bell was by the early 
colonists, after the little man’s letter came to Molly 
announcing what he had done. You may like to 
see the letter; the handwriting we cannot show 
you. It ran thus: 

Port L—., Martch,1. 

Dene Moory HAaN:—I horder the sin, and ’gree we 
wil pa ‘im six shillins six for hit wen put hup hover ure 
dore. “E wiltak hit down thar and nail hithup. Hi 
horder ure nam hon hit, for u wil bee more mer- 
chant then me. hiam sur we wil make mony and bee 
writch. Wen my bus'nes dun i wil take wings hand 
tly to u and hold fokes. bee sur not let ‘im nale the sin 
hon hup-side down. hi ham til deth, 

HENERY EDWARDs. 

Next came a man into the hamlet asking for the 
new store. ,.Down flew Molly Ann to meet him. 

“Are you Mrs. Bilkins ?” he asked. 

“No, I haint, and no more is anybody else,” 
replied Molly Ann. “There haint no such woman.” 

“I've brought down the sign for the new stere,” 
said the man, meekly; and at the same time dis- 
playing it and reading, to the horror of the own- 
er, 

“Mrs. M. A. BILKINs, 
Dry and Fancy Goods.” 

“Who is this Miss Billins ?” cried Molly Ann, 
in no gentle tone. 

“Tlow do I know ?” asked the man, growing a 
little angry ; and adding, ““Where’s the new shop 
to be?” 

“Right here; but no Miss Billins—nor nothin’s 
—oin’ to keep it! I’m goin’ to do it myself, and 
you better go home and tell her so!” cried Molly. 


in’ to put this up where I was ordered, and go 
home.” 

“Don’t you do it, or our men will make you rue 
the day!” was the warning he got. 

But the man mounted a barrel with his hammer, 
and Molly Ann ran screaming to the boat-houses, 
a little way off, “Boys, boys, there’s a Miss Bil- 
lins from up-shore says she comin’ down here to 
set up shop in my fish-house, and has ‘took time 
by the forelock,’ and sent a man down to put up 
her sign afore mine gits here!” 

These men and boys were never lazy when there 
was any fighting to be done; and making com- 
mon cause with their townswoman, they rushed 
towards the poor man who, mounted on a barrel, 
was pounding away at the sign. 

“Quit that, will you?” roared a great fellow, 
who was too lazy to do anything but roar. 

“‘Heave rocks at him!” cried another, to the 
crowd. 

“You go home,” cried a third, ‘“‘and tell that 
Miss Billins to mind her own business. 
our own women’s goin’ to keep that ’ere store ; and 





So the next day the two bottles came. The doc- 
tor sent one to Mr. A——, but retained the other 
and had it analyzed, and soon after, a swift mes- 
senger carried the word to the patient,— 

“Don’t drink the wine, for it hasn’t a drop of 
grape-juice in it.” 

———-——+or— 
CHILDREN. 


Oh, the ripple of childish laughter, 
And the touch of the velvety hand! 
The charm of the little features, 
And the wee feet to patter the sand. 
These chasten the beautiful sunshine 
That floods a. vi .>use with its light! 
And the vanished shadows before it 
Are recalled but as dreams of the night. 


ee eee 
For the Companion. 
WHAT NED DID. 


IT don’t know but what Susie is right when she says 
she reckoned I’d better be an angel, and out of this 





One of | 


if she comes down here to head her off, we won't | 


buy a thing of her, and will burn the shanty over | 


her head besides !” 
The man, seeing the barrel was to be knocked 


from under him, sprang down, and cried, “Hold | him, but then 7 wasn’t drivin’ him. 


onto your stones till I tell you all I know about 
this sign. 
there,—that should have gone on to the sign ?” 

“Molly Ann Hull!” roared the bride. ‘And I 
aint no more crazy ’n you be, nuther!” 


‘What is your husband’s name?” asked the | 


man 

“Henery Edwards!” cried Molly Ann. 

“Then you’re Miss Edwards!” cried a woman 
near by, laughing. 

“Are you sure ?” asked the man. 

“T reckon I be! Do you think I’m such a fool 
that I don’t know my own husband's name? I 
reckon I’m Miss Edwards now, though I never 
thought on’t afore!” cried Molly Ann. 

“T reckon you aint!” replied the man. “A lit- 
tle speck of a fellow came into my shop, and said 


| 


| 


wicked world, than to be forever knocking down some- 
body, or bein’ knocked down myself. It aint clear to 
my mind why things are forever puttin’ themselves in 
my way when I’ve set out to be good. 

“Do you suppose I had the least idea Firefly was 
a-goin’ to run away with the buggy when I put the stiff 
biton his bridle? Ofcourse, I knew he wouldn’t like it, 
and that he always made a fuss when they tried it on 
I thought he’d 
only rear and back a little, and it would be fun to hear 


What's the name of that crazy woman | Susie squeal, and that I’d conquer him easy enough. 


“Why, I’ve fed that horse ever since he was a colt, 
and didn’t suppose he’d play me such a trick. 

“Besides, did J ask Susie to take aride? Of all ag- 
gravating things, girls are the worst, for they just 
do things as they please, and then wheel round on a 
fellow as bold as brass, and say, ‘What do you mean 
by such conduct, you wicked scamp!’ 

“Of course, poor pa is bound to flog me when they 
keep telling him how wicked I am, and how soon I'll 
come to the gallows; but he feels it, I can tell you, for 
he said the other day,— 

***Ned, you won’t leave a sprout on my peach trees, 
if I have to keep on cuttin’ switches off ’em to get the 
wickedness out of you.’ I'd feel right sorry for him if 





| 


I wasn’t taken up with feelin’ sorry for myself. 
“But I must say for every stroke I had to-day, Susie 
ought to have had three, though she is seventeen, and 


his name was ‘H. E. Bilkins,’ and ordered this | has gota beau. It’s that very beau, Prof. Hiram Pres- 


sign for his wife, ‘Mrs. M. A. Bilkins.’ 
he 2?” 

Molly Ann’s neighbors, who had now gathered 
in force, all stared at her, and one asked, “Did 
you ever hear of anybody named Bilkins ?” 

“Bilkins? Bilkins? When the justice was a 
marryin’ of us, it seems to me he did say that now, 
and I wondered what it meant; I’d never heerd it 
afore.” 

“Go look in that gilt-kivered pra’r-book o’ his’n, 
Daddy Hull, and see if there’s any name into it!” 
cried a man. 

Old Hull set off, and soon produced the book, 
which he meekly presented to the stranger, who 
had resumed his place and was speaking from the 
barrel, as his rostrum. 

“Well, my good woman,” he cried, laughing, 
“T reckon you'll find out before long that you are 
‘Mrs. Bilkins,’ whether you want to be or not! 
Hear, all of you!”—and he read from the fly-leaf 
of the prayer-book,—‘Henry Edwards Bilkins. 
His Book. Liverpool, May 7, 1837.’” 

A few more taps of the hammer, a spring from 
the barrel, and into a boat where a boy was wait- 
ing him, and the painter was gone. 

The “bride,” as the neighbors now called her, 
looked a little sheepish, as she asked, ‘Well, 
what is my name now, any way—Edwards or Bil- 
lins ?” 

“Nother one nor ‘tother,” replied a big boy. 
“It’s Bilkins. Now try to remember that, ’cause 
you'll have bills to sign some day.” 

And what had threatened to be a mob now re- 
solved itself into a quiet, laughing company going 
up from the beach and parting at the doors of the 
cottages. 


Who is 


+e 
LOOKING OUT FOR PORT. 

When port wine was the fashionable beverage 
of England, it used to be said that if one wished 
a pipe of the pure juice of the grape, he must go 
to Oporto, see the grapes pressed, the juice put 
into the cask, and then straddle it and retain his 
position thereon until it was placed in his own cel- 
lar. How it is now may be seen from the follow- 
ing anecdote: 

A physician, of the city of New York, said to 
one of his patients, “You need a little port wine.” 

“Very likely,” was the answer, “but where is a 
man to get it?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that is a trouble, but 


I have a friend down town, who deals, at whole- | 


sale, directly with Oporto, and I know I can get 
from him the genuine article.” 

So down he went and into his friend's great es- 
tablishment. He saw there on casks and baskets 
and bottles the label, “Port Wine,” and going 
into the counting-room, told bis errand. 

“Well, Iam sorry,” was the answer, “but we 
haven't a drop on hand.” 

“No? What do these labels mean, then ?” 

“Oh, they mean that we have as good port wine 
as you can buy anywhere in the city; but if you 
are after the real Juice, we cannot furnish it.” 

“I am sorry,” said the physician; “I wanted 
only a couple of bottles for Mr. A——.” 

“Ah! a couple of bottles. 
accommodate you. 


home, that one of my captains brought straight | 





| 


from Oporto, eighteen years ago. I am jealous 


ton, that got me into this scrape. He’s one of the sol- 
emn kind. The other day he said,— 

‘**Edward, I hope you have been diligent at your 
studies to-day. Have you? Here’s a sum in arithme- 
tic for you. If I have eighty-five acres of land to sell 
at three dollars and a quarter an acre, how much will I 
get for the whole? Don’t stop, but answer right off.’ 

‘Now, [ hate arithmetic, and quarters and fractions al- 
ways bother me if they don’t give me time to think. But 
that’s the way the old fellow takes to make himself pleas- 
ant to me. He’s Professor of Mathematics at Woodward 
Seminary. I’m thankful I’m not in his department yet. 

“Well, I started to tell you of our ride this mornin’. 
After breakfast, Sue said,— 

** *Neddy, dear,’—she always calls me ‘Neddy, dear’ 
when she wants to get me to do anything,—‘what do 
you say to harnessing up Firefly and drivin’ me out 
this mornin’? It’s a lovely day, and I should enjoy a 
drive so much!’ 

“TI want to make my kite,’ I said, ‘end Johnnie and 
Jim Huger are comin’ to help me.’ 

“Oh, do come; that’s a dear, sweet boy. If you 
will, I’ll help to make your kite, and you know I’ve got 
a lot of funny Japanese pictures, and I’ll give you some 
to paste on it. It shall have a red and yellow tail ever 
so long, and you'll see that I’ll make it the handsomest 
kite your two eyes ever looked at.’ 

“*Konor bright?’ I asked. 

“*Honor bright, Neddy,’ she answered, and Suc 
doesn’t tell lies. 

“Well, then I told her to get ready while I went to 
harness Firefly. J didn’t put the stiff bit on then, for 
Jim the stable-boy was around, and besides, I knew if 
pa and ma saw his capers, pa’d ’vestigate matters, and 
you can’t hide a bit like that. SoI put it away under 
the seat and drove round as quiet as if me and Firefly 
were old and steady as the professor. Ma and pa were 
standin’ at the door. 

“Down came Susie in her best clothes, with her new 
flower bonnet on her head and her pale lavender kids 
on her hands. 

* «Goodness, Susie, what in the world are you dressed 
up like that for, just to take a little ride?’ ma asked. 

“She turned as red as a turkey-cock, but she spoke 
up just as bold as a lion,— 

***We'’re going to Flatbush Common. Prof. Preston 
wishes to show me a new plant he found growing there.’ 

“Now that was the first I’d heard of going to the 
Common, or of the plant, or that the professor war to 
meet us, and I was provoked. It was gettin’ a ride un- 
der false pretences, and that I don’t like. Besides, 
many a time I’ve most broke my neck jumpin’ out of 
the parlor window to keep from bein’ tackled by the 
old Professor, and Miss Sue knowsit. Now I'd got to 
meet him any way. I tell you I was angry. It was 
wrong, of course, but Sue ought not to have deceived 
me. So when we’d got far enough from the house to 
| be out of hearing, I turned to her and asked what she 
meant by cheatin’ me into bringin’ her out to meet that 
old professor, when I’d as soon see a rattlesnake. 

“*O Neddy, dear, I knew if I told you Prof. Preston 
was to be there, you wouldn’t have brought me, and I 
do want to see that strange new plant. I can’t under- 
stand why you dislike him so much; he’s so good and 
noble.’ 

‘He aint,’ I said. ‘He’s socross to Philly the cham- 
bermaid, at the Seminary, that she told me with her 
own mouth she hated him.’ 

“*What a wicked, low boy you must be,’ she said, 
getting red, ‘talking to servants and hearing their tales. 
I’ve a great mind to tell pa what company you keep.’ 

“*Tell, if you please,’ I sung out. ‘I don’t care.’ 
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“Sue was very angry by this time, and she scolded 
so much I just said to her,-- 


to eat me up. I'll get out of this buggy, and you can 
go on by yourself.’ 
“I knew she didn’t know more about drivin’ than 


with it, as a specially choice article, but I will send | a baby, and she knew, too, she’d catch it if she went 
“T never see her!” said the man; “but I’m go-| you what you want.” 


on alone to meet him, though pa and ma did think he 


was the greatest man in the world. 
down, and then we made up. 

“Now Sue just worships intellect, and that’s how she 
took to thinkin’ about the professor. She couldn’t 
understand him, and she thought he must be somethin’ 
toploftical and grand; and ugly as he is, she fell in 
love with him. 

“But bless you, it just depends upon who it is she 
worships because she can’t understand ’em. J tried 
that game on her once, and I never tried it again. One 
of the teachers was tellin’ us about how ignorant peo- 
ple are impressed by what they can’t understand, and 
thats ome great man, ‘Shelley’ he called him, quieted 
a whole mob that was after him, by just saying two 
Greek words solemn-like, ‘Konx Ompax.’ 

“Now Sue don’t know the first Greek word; neither 
do I, except these two, and I don’t know what they 
mean any more than the mob did, but I thought I’d try 
‘em. So the next time she came ragin’ at me, I looked 
her straight in the face and says I, ‘Konx Ompax,’ makin’ 
my voice as hollow as could be. 

“She stopped and stared at me, and then I said, 
*Konx Ompax’ again, and she boxed my ears, and told 
pa I'd insulted her, and I was packed off to bed before 
anybody asked what I had said. 

“After thinking a long time, Sue looked up and said, 
‘Neddy, seems to me we’re goin’ very slow. Why, 
we’re only at Rocky Spring, and we got more’n two 
miles to go before we reach the Common.’ 

***] thought you liked to go slow,’ I said. 

** ‘But, indeed, I don’t!’ Sue cried; ‘I like to go like 
the wind.’ 

“Now, you see what followed was forced upon me. 
If she’d have been willin’ to go slow, I don’t think I’d 
have ventured to put that bit in Firefly’s mouth. 

“*Whip up, Ned!’ Sue cried. 

‘No, I'll fix things so he’ll go without whippin’,’ I 
said. 

“T jumped out of the buggy, and slipped the bit out. 
Not that Sue would have known what it was, for I 
never did see such an ignoramus about horse-fixin’s. 
Well, I put the bit on the bridle and got back in the 
buggy and took up the reins. I give you my word I 
didn’t pull a bit, but that horse knew right off what 
was comin’, and he reared up straight on his hind legs, 
and then danced about as though he was crazed. 

“*What in the world is the matter with Firefly?’ 
Sue said, gettin’ pretty white. ‘Is he scared?’ 

*¢Oh, he’s only playin’,’ but the words weren't out 
of my mouth when he gave a jump, and the whip I was 
holdin’ struck him on the back, and then we went 
whizzin’ down the road. Sue screamed and caught at 
the reins, and then got hold of my arm. In a minute 
Firefly had the bit between his teeth, and a giant 
couldn’t have held him. 

“The road was straight, and I can tell you lightnin’ 
couldn’t have caught us, and Sue screamin’ in my ears 
all the way. 

“Just before the road turned into the Common, I saw 
the professor in front of us with his nose buried in a 
bush. When he heard the clatter he looks up, and Sue 
she hollers,— 

«Oh, save me, save me, Hiram!’ 

“Tf you'll believe it, the old coward took to his heels, 
frightened out of his wits, and instead of jumping on 
one side he flew straight down the road. We'd have run 
him down in no time, if he hadn’t tumbled head over 
heels in'a thicket of blackberry bushes, a little on one 
side, and the wheel run over his hat instead of his head. 

“T s’pose the screeching drove Firefly crazy, for he 
jumped into a ditch, and the first thing I knew the 
traces broke, and the buggy just smashed up generally. 
When I came to myself I was that shook and bruised I 
didn’t know where I was. Firefly had gone with the 
harness hanging to him. I turned and looked for Susie, 
and my, wasn’t she in a fix! 

“She was sittin’ up, and her nose was a-bleedin’, and 
her hat was jammed to pieces, and she was covered with 
mud from her head to her heels. 
was,— 

**O you wretched boy, you’ve killed me this time. 
I’m bleedin’ to death, and no one here. Help! help!’ 

“She screeched so loud, I knew nothin’ could be the 
matter with her, and I could see it was her nose bleed- 
in’. SoI got some water in my hat, and she washed 
her face. It didn’t do much good for it was awful 
muddy water, and striped her face all over; butshe kept 
on groanin’, and abusin’ me, and cryin’ over her dress 
and bonnet. 

“T felt like cryin’, too, over pa’s smashed-up buggy; 
but then girls is so selfish! Directly the professor 
came limping up, and he was a sight, I can tell you. 
One of the glasses of his specs was stove in, and his 
face was scratched awful, and his hat we had run over 
didn’t have but one piece of brim. . 

“«T hope you’re not severely hurt, Miss Susan,’ he 
said, but you could see he didn’t care a snap whether 
every bone was broken in her body or not, he was so 
taken up with his own scratches. ‘As for myself, I am 
nearly killed. My head is cracked, and I fear my flesh 
is pierced from head to foot with thorns. All throucl 
the criminal carelessness of that boy, whom I hope 
will have severely punished. How dare you ventur 
to drive, sir, when you can’t stop a horse when it runs 
away?’ 

“Susie scrambled to her feet, and she looked funn 
standin’ there, with her eyes flashin’, and the 
streaks makin’ her look like a zebra. But she + 
right out. 

**You ran fast enough to get out of the way, sir 
You can take excellent care of yourself in the hour of 
danger. I wish you good-morning. Come, Ned. We 
will walk on until we meet some one, for we shal! be 
sent for as soon as Firefly gets home.’ 

“The last I saw of the professor, he was standin’ in 
the place where we left him, starin’ helplessly out of 
his broken specs, for he couldn’t understand Susie. 
Well, we met pa ridin’ like a crazy man down the 
road. 

“*QO my children!’ he cried, and he was pale 
enough, I tell you. ‘T thought to find one or both of 
you killed, when Firefly ran home.’ 

“¢The buggy’s broke, pa,’ I said, for I knew that was 
the time to tell the news when pa was so happy to see 
us alive. 

“ ‘Never mind about the buggy! Get home as fast 
as you can, for your poor mother is almost distracted. 
I will go on and see about the buggy.’ 

“As we marched on, if you'll believe it, Sue began 
to ery and sob till her nose got as red as a beet. 


So she quieted 


First thing she said 











«What are you cryin’ about, Sue?’ Iasked. ‘You're 
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not hurt, so you must be takin’ on about that coward 
that you left behind.’ 

“ ‘| despise him!’ she cried. ‘He’s a mean, selfish 

re, andI never want to see him again; but, O 
dy, can’t you understand that it breaks my heart 
find him out?’ 

“If that isn’t girl all over! Instead of thankin’ you 
for openin’ their silly eyes, they groan and snivel be- 
éntine they see the truth. 

“Pa found out all about the stiff bit quick enough. 
cued Jim, of course, was at the bottom of it, 
t's the reason I don’t feel spry to-day. But I 
I deserve it, though really I didn’t think 
d be very serious trouble when I used the bit.” 
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For the Companion, 
LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
CuHaPTER L. 
Who Set the School-house on Fire ?—Going 
West. 

The writer wishes it understood that he lays no claim 
to be either a trained or a skilful story-teller. Thus far 
his life been passed in other employments. But 
believing that a plain narrative of his own of the rough 
experi in company with two other young men 
w h » went with him into the far West and there founded 
a pew town, will be found interesting, and perhaps 
prove he Ipful to those who look forward to making new 
homes for themselves in the great North-west, he has 
been induced to make known some of these experiences 
through the columns of the Companion. 

To begin with, I should explain that we came West. 
My two fellow-emigrants, as well as myself, were na- 
tives of Vermont, born and bred in one of tts northern 
counties, and but for an untoward incident, we should 
even now, I dare say, be passing our lives as quiet farm 
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1as 


nees, 


ers under the shadow of the Green Mountains. 

The occurrence which changed the tenor of our hves 
happened during our winter school of 1873 in our 
town 

Newton Skillings, Henry Small, Robert Bachelder 
”* as they say in rurai 
districts, in the school of that winter, and sat in the 
back seats. Newt was nineteen, Henry about the same 
age, while Rob and | were nearly a year younger. 

Our teacher was a young man named Charles Gonier, 
from one of the southern counties of New Hampshire. 
He was a college student, about twenty-three years of 
age, a tall, bright-looking and alert fellow, with black 
hair and a black moustache. On the whole, he was 
what would be called a handsome fellow. 

l think he was well qualified, so far as book educa 
tion went, to teach the school. He was a very good 
reader, and often read selections from his favorite au 
thors, hoping to interest the school. He was a fine 
penman, too. In arithmetic we sometimes thought he 
did not explain our examples quite so clearly as he 
should; but he seemed well versed in algebra. This 
latter branch Rob and I were that winter commencing, 
hoping to get qualified to teach winter schools ourselves 
by the time we were twenty-one. 

But somehow, Mr. Gonier failed to win our respect; 
and as the weeks went by we large boys came to think 
less and leas of him. Of course, it is no new thing for 
the big boys in country schools to dislike their school. 
masters. In many districts of the country where we 
lived, there were disturbances in the schools every wine 
ter. Our district school, however, had thus far been a 
very quiet and orderly one; the young people, as a 
rule, being well-behaved and eager to learn. 

As time passed, we formed the opinion that our 
teacher was very superficial, and had no merit; we 
even began to think that he was without high moral 
principle, and was ‘no better than he should be.” Lit- 
tle things gave such impressions. At noon, or after 
school at night, Mr. Gonier frequently mingled with us 
at play; a thing which scholars rather enjoy in a teach. 
er if he carries himself properly, plays fairly and shows 
manly traits. 

jut in the heat of play, Mr. G. often made use of 
gross slang expressions which, though they made us 
laugh, yet lessened our respect for him; and at “goal” 
we caught him repeatedly at unfair tricks to win the 
game to his side. 

There used to be evening parties given in the district 
during the winter. These Mr. Gonier attended, and 
was very attentive to the young ladies of the place. At 
first, he was a great favorite with them; but later on, 
they all began to call him a “flirt.” 

Our handsome master had also become very partial 
to one of the large girls at school,—not one of our most 
intelligent or best girls, either,—and this partiality ex- 
tended to unfairness towards other scholars. In recita- 
tions he would give her the easiest questions to an- 
swer, and would even go and sit for an hour at atime 
at her desk in the back row, and hear recitations of 
classes while he was sitting there. 

Newt, Rob and the rest of us big boys rather enjoyed 
these evidences of the master’s indiscretion, but the ef- 
fect on the younger scholars was not good. Several of 
e smaller boys grew impertinent; and this led to two 
re “ferulings,” which aroused some inquiry from 
the scholars’ parents. In short, thoughI am by no 
means seeking to work up the case to excuse us boys 
in the back seat for what we subsequently did, I think 
Mr. Gonier could hardly have taken a more effective way 
to demoralize his school. 

About a week after this feruling, the master’s ferule 
Was missing one morning. On unlocking his drawer to 
take out his books, bell, ete., he found the ferule was 
gone. Instantly, on calling the school to order, he de- 
manded to know “what thief had stolen” his ruler. 

There was no response. 

We saw that he was very angry. He called out sev- 
eral of the smaller boys and questioned them singly. 
They all denied that they had taken the ruler, or that 
they knew anything of it. 

“Tt will be a sorry day for whoever of you I find has 
stolen it!” exclaimed the master; and with that he be- 
gan the forenoon lessons ina very bad humor. 

Now it happened that the afternoon before, the mas. 
ter had been sitting rather longer than usual at the desk 
of Miss Jane Berry, the young lady who seemed to be 
his favorite. She was absent from school the next 
morning. 

“Tt's very likely,” said Newt, to Rob and meat recess 
that forenoon, “that he left his ruler Bimself up there 
ou Jane Berry’s desk last night, and that it has got un- 
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der the desk with her books. Don’t speak about it, 
and we’ll look at noon when no one is about.” 

At noon we looked accordingly; and sure enough, 
there was the master’s ferule lying behind Jane’s books 
on the shelf. She had either put it there in sport, or 
because she did not like to have the rest of us see it ly- 
ing exposed on her desk. 

It certainly would have shown a better spirit on our 
part to have gone privately to Mr. Gonier, and have 
told him where the ferule was; but he had spoken so 
sharply about its loss, and we were so disgusted with 
his foolishness in sitting so much with Jane, that we 
concluded not to tell him. 

“Don’t say a word about it,” Newt said, with a 
laugh. ‘Keep still. Let’s see what he will do.” 

All that afternoon we saw that the master was nurs. 
ing his wrath He was very arbitrary and rough with 
the little fellows; and just before dismissing school, he 
called the scholars’ attention to the disappearance of 
the ruler again. 

“That ferule must be found,” said he. ‘It wid be 
found; and when it is found, the boy who took it, 
whether he is the biggest or the httlest boy in school, 
will wish he had never seen me, that’s all!” 

He was about to ring the bell, but stopped. “Once 
more!” he exclaimed, “if any one in school knows 
anything about that ruler, I order him, or her, to tell 
me.’ 

Henry, Rob and I looked to Newt. He hesitated a 
moment, then gotup. “Mr. Gonier,” said he, “if you 
will take the trouble to look under Jane Berry’s desk, 
1 think you will find your ferule. I don’t think there 
has been any ‘thief: here at all.” 

The master’s cheeks flushed a dark red. I 
think he then partly remembered that he left 
the ruler there. 








One of the little boys was sent to look on the shelf, 


and he soon pulled out the ruler. 
girls began to laugh. 

The master stood for a moment or two looking as 
black and ugly as I ever saw a man look. Then he 
walked up the aisle to Newt and shook his fist in his 
face. “So you knew where it was all day!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No,” said Newt, quite coolly, ‘‘not all day.” 

“But you knew when I began talking of it to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Well,” replied Newt, “I thought likely you would 
find it yourself by to-morrow, or as soon as Jane Berry 
got back.” 

For a moment I thought the master would strike 
Newt. 

“Give me another word of your lip,” he shouted, 
“and I’ll knock your head under that desk! and serve 
the rest of ye the same!” turning toward Rob and me, 
shaking his fists like a madman. 

This was a perfectly gratuitous insult to Henry, 
Rob and me, who had not spoken, or even laughed at 
the joke of the ruler. It made us very angry and in- 
dignant. As we went home, we agreed in declaring 
that the master was a bully and unfit to teach a school. 

And we agreed farther that if he struck one of us, or 
attempted to punish us in any way, we would all four 
make common cause together and put him out of the 
school-house—if we could. 

This latter compact was, of course, unjustifiable and 
against law and right; but when matters come to such 
a pass as this in a school, a crisis is extremely likely to 
arise at any moment. 

In the seat in front of Rob and me, there sat a boy 
named Luther Holding. Luther was not considered 
one of the brightest boys in school, and was a sort of 
underling among us. He stuttered a little, and had 
very weak, red eyes; but he was good-tempered, though 
he had a half-silly, half-cunning way of doing little 
things which was apt to be misunderstood by strangers. 
Whenever we boys went out together to a fair, or to a 
spelling-school in an adjoining district, we always had 
to look after Luther a little to keep him from ill-usage. 
He was a fair scholar, however, and at this tinle was in 
his seventeenth year. 

Two or three days after the affair of the ferule, our 
class in the Fifth Reader was reading, and it chanced 
that we had that afternoon to read a selection from J. 
Fenimore Cooper, entitled “The Panther,’’ where the 
hero, “Leather Stocking,” rescues the Misses Tem- 
ple. 

As the class was a large one, we sat in our seats for 
this exercise; and it came by turn to Luther Holding 
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to read the section where Leather Stocking exclaims,— 
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“Hist! Hist! Stoop lower, girl, your bonnet hides 
the creature's head!” 

Some silly freak impelled him to read it in his grin. 
ning, stuttering way,— 

“H-hist! h-hist! Stoop lower, girl! Y-y-your b-bon- 
net hides the m-m-minister’s f-f-face !” 

Of course, that made a laugh, particularly among the 
little boys, who were sitting all agape to hear the story ; 
and in fact, it was enough to make anybody laugh, the 
way Luther read it. 

The master stepped down from his desk, shut his 
reader and Icoked angrily at Luther, then at the whole 
class. I imagine, now, that he thought some of us had 
told Luther to read it that way. But we hag not. 

“There’s a lot of you young lunks who seem to think 
you can do just as you've a mind to in this school!” 
were his first words. ‘*But you'll find out the contrary 
pretty quick! Bachelder, have you got a knife?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rob. 

“Go out and cut me four good, large, birch sticks. 
I'll see if I can’t put a different expression on the ‘min 
ister’s face’ here!” 

Rob flushed. It was rather humiliating to be thus 
sent out to cut sticks to flog the others. But he shut 
his reader, got up, took his hat from the peg and went 
down the aisle. In passing the master, however, he 
stopped and said,— 

“Of course, 1 shall cut these sticks for you, Mr. 
Gonier, since you order me to, but I don’t think Luther 
meant any harm, sir.” 

“Did Lask you for advice?” exclaimed the master; 
and with that he sprang and seized Rob by the collar 





PUT RAL Aa MANO GOR-SE 


and struck him on the ear 
with the palm of his hand. 
At the same moment, he 
tripped him, so that Rob 
fell heavily on the floor. 

But instead of lying pas 
sive on the floor, Rob twist 
ed round like a cat, seized 
the master by both legs 
and threw him partly down 
By that time Newt and I 
were ready to help him. 
We had jumped up the 
moment the master at 
tacked Rob; Henry was a 
little behind. 

Then followed a most disgraceful fracas. The mas 
ter kicked, fought, struck, even dit, and shouted to Jane 
Berry to lock the door. But she did not see fit to do it 

We struggled with him, and pushed and carried him 
all over the school-house floor. He squirmed so vigor 
ously that it was difficult to get a firm hold of him; but 
we at length succeeded and picked him up, carried him 
out, and planted him in a snow-bank. 

The minute he touched the snow, he stopped strug 
gling, lay limp a moment, then began to groan. Im 
mediately he seemed to have some kind of a spasm, he 
jumped and tumbled over and over, then began groan 
ing and crawling feebly out towards the school-house. 


We looked at him, then at each other in dismay. All 
the children were at the windows, horrified. 
“This is a bad business,” whispered Newt. ‘We've 


injured him seriously, I’m afraid. 
though,” he added. 

“I'd better run for the doctor,” whispered Rob. 

We were about to make an attempt to take him up 
and carry him to his boarding-place—a Mrs. Wright’s— 
a littie way off, when quick as lightning, having crawled 
past us a little, he leaped to his feet, ran back into the 
school-house, and shutting the dvor witha bang, locked 
it. He had been deceiving us. 

We had carried him out of school; but he had beaten 
us by a trick and got back again; and the trick perhaps 
better than anything else I have said shows what sort 
of fellow he was. 

Disgusted and somewhat chopfallen, we went home— 
bare-headed. All four of us resolved to have nothing 
further to do with him, or his school. 

That evening we went to the school-house, climbed in 
at the window (Mr. Gonier had the key), and took 
away our books. Going home, we met a man in the 
road near Mr. Wright’s place, whom Newt thought 
was the master. He seemed to be standing in the road. 

Several of the other school-boys, too, knew of our go 
ing for our books—which was, I may add, an injudicious 
act, particularly in the night. How injudicious will 
shortly appear. For not long past midnight the whole 
neighborhood was aroused by shouts of ‘‘Fire!” 

The old school-house was all ablaze! In an hour 
there was nothing left of it but brands and ashes. 

The next day the whole affair of the struggle in the 
school the previous afternoon was known all over the 
town; and Mr. Gonier came forward and testified that, 
Searing mischief, he had been on the lookout and had 
seen us boys break into the school-house the previous 
evening. 

He was able to prove what he stated by other boys, 
and by the fact that we had saved our own books, 
which we did not deny. 

None of our friends, and very few persons in the dis- 
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trict, believed that we set the schoo!-house on fire. 

















But outside of the district, throughout town, the opin. 
ion prevailed that we did. Mr. Gonier was very active 
against us every where. 

The school committee and other town officers inves 
tigated the case. Our names appeared in a neighboring 
county paper as the young desperadoes who had as- 
saulted the teacher and burned the school-house. We 
knew very well who wrote the article. 

Thus the matter was talked of through the winter, 
and though innocent, we felt that our good names in 
that section were lost. 

This was what decided us to go West and make a 
new start in life. Our parents thought it might per- 
haps be well so for us to do, though at first they op- 
posed our going, as parents naturally will. 

Our plans were all made to start on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, when Henry was suddenly taken ill; the disease 
proved to be diphtheria, and five days later we were at- 
tending the poor boy’s funeral. 

This sad interruption delayed us; and it was not till 
the middle of March that Newt, Rob and I set off for 
St. Louis, little knowing the perils in store for us. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE DOCTOR 
COMES. 


By Fred’k ©. Shattuck, M. D. 

Severe Pains in the Chest or Abdomen—Mus- 
tard Paste—How to Make it-The Dry Cup— 
How to Use it—Poultices—General 
tions with regard to 
—Their Application, 


Direc- 
them—Fomentations 


SEVERE PAINS IN THE CHEST OR ABDOMEN.—There 
are a few simple remedies which, with proper pre- 
caution, can do no harm and may prove of great 
service in cases of sudden and severe pain in the chest; 
alike whether the pain be due simply to neuralgia, or 
rheumatism in the chest wall; or whether it be Cue to 
some form of active inflammation, or discase within the 
chest, such as pleurisy, pneumonia and the like. 

Foremost among these remedies is the mustard plas- 
ter, which is now kept by most apothecaries ready pre- 
pared,—a dozen leaves of a size convenient for the re- 
lief of localized pain coming in « tin box, and not cost. 
ing more than fifty cents. It would be well if every 
family kept such a box ready for need,as they re 
quire only to be moistened with tepid water before 
being applied. 


MUSTARD PasTE.—I shall now tell you how to pre- 
pare a mustard paste, though it is one of those things 
which everybody 18 supposed to know; and I do this 
because very faulty directions are given in many popu 
lar books on domestic remedies, written by those who 
should know better. 

Mix equal parts of ground mustard and fine flour 
with sufficient warm water to make an even paste; then 
spread it thinly on a bit of old linen, cover the face with 
another bit of old linen, or, better still, old muslin, and 
apply. Do not use any vinegar, boiling water, or alco 
hol, all of which destroy the eflicacy of the mustard. 

A good mustard paste can rarely be tolerated more 
than twenty minutes, and with a person having a deli 
eate skin, particular 





are should be taken that it be not 
left long enough to blister; a blister caused by mustard 
being painful and difficult to heal. 

After the paste is removed, the surface should be 
very gently washed with warm water to remove the 
mustard which remains on the skin, and a thin layer of 
cotton wool can then be applied. This will perhaps in 
crease the smarting for a few moments, but will soon 
subdue it altogether. A mustard parte should never 
be applied to a young child, unless under express di 
rection from a physician, the skin of children being so 
very delicate that severe blistering might readily be 
caused. If the pain is distributed over a larger area 
than is covered by the paste, the latter can be shift 
about. 

THE Dry Cup.—A remedy which has gone far too 
much out of fashion, and is of especial service where 
pain is confined toa small spot, is the “dry cup.” Any 
tumbler—preferably a small one—will serve perfectly 
as a cup, and its application is not only extremely easy, 
but also unattended with any danger whatever, pro 
vided that the following directions are observed. 

Make sure that the tumbler can be so applied to the 
seat of pain that its edge in the whole circumference 
comes closely in contact with the skin, in very thin 
people this is sometimes a source of difliculty, but it is 
an essential point, as the principle of the cup is that of 
a vacuum. 

After having noted the exact spot on which you wish 
to apply the cup, light a small bit of paper witha 
match, drop the paper into the cup when fully ablaze, 
allow it to burn freely a moment to exhaust the air in 
the glass, and then—the paper being still atire—gently 
turning the cup over, apply it to the spot desired. The 
flame from the paper will immediately go out, and the 
flesh will rise up a certain distance in the glass to supply 
the place of the air which was used up by the burning 
paper. 

A cup may be allowed to remain from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, and then removed by drawing the skin at one 
edge of the cup in one direction and at the same time 
lilting the cup in the opposite direction. A dark dis- 
coloration is produced on the skin by the large amount 
of blood which is drawn into the part. 

The great secret in the successful use of the cup by 
this method lies in not using too large a bit of paper, 
a piece a third the size of a bank bill is ample. The 
only possible danger is of setting the patient's clothes 
afire, and this could only happen through the grossest 
carelessness. Ten minutes’ practice on oneself should 
amply suffice to render any reasonably intelligent per- 
son an expert in the use of the dry cup. Lumbago 
also, or rheumatism in the small of the back, can often 
thus be wonderfully relieved. 


Povu.tices.—When pain in the chest is diffuse and of 
more moderate intensity a poultice will often be found 
of great service. Poultices may be made of many dif- 
ferent materials, but I shall speak only of those of 
flaxseed, oatmeal, bread and starch. The ingredients 
of the three latter are in every house, while flaxseed 
is kept by grocers and druggists alike. 

It is not quite so easy a matter to make a good poul- 
tice as it seems, and as there is a wrong as well as aright 
way of doing everything, I venture to give short and 
simple directions in the persuasion that such may Le 





of use. 
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Cut a piece of linen into the size and shape de- | 


sired. See that the water dot/s, and collect every- 
thing which you need beforehand; placing the 





FoMENTATIONS of flannel wrung out of hot water 
| have the same purpose as poultices in affording 


} : . . 
heat and moisture, but, being far lighter, are more 


linen, muslin and cotton-wool, or bandages, if the | applicable to a part which is very tender or sensi- 


latter are required, nea~ 
the fire so that they shall 
thoroughly warmed. 
A poultice to retain its 
heat well should be an 
inch thick, though, if it be 
important toavoid weight, 
it may be spread thinner 
and a layer of cotton-wool 
added to the outer surface. 

Pour into a heated bowl 
a sufficient quantity of 
boiling water, and sprin- 
kle quickly into it with 
one hand the ground flax- 
seed or oatmeal until a 
thin and smooth 
dough is formed, 
while with a knife 
or spoon in the 
other hand the mix- 
ture is constantly 
stirred. 

No time should 
be lost, or the poul- 
tice will be cold 
when made, and, by 
stirring the meal 
gradually into the 
water, a thorough 
and smooth admix- 
ture js ensured. A 
poultice made by 
adding water to the 
meal is apt to be 
lumpy, and is then 
less comfortable 
and soothing to 
the patient. Next, 
spread the dough rapidly and evenly on the linen, 
leaving an edge of linen at least a couple of inches 
wide all round uncovered, and then turn this edge 
over the meal in order to prevent its escape and 
thus protect the bed-clothes and dress of the pa- 
tient. Lastly, cover the face of the poultice with 
a bit of old muslin,—a couple of layers of old 
white mosquito netting will do,—or, if this be not 
at hand, another piece of old linen, for the sake 
of cleanliness, and apply. 

Cut the bread into rather thick slices, put it into 
a basin, pour boiling water over it, and let it soak 
by the fire for five minutes; then pour off the 
water, add fresh boiling water, and place it on the 
back of the stove for a few minutes; next drain 
the bread, beat up with a fork, and spread pre- 
cisely according to the directions given for a flax- 
seed poultice. 

Add enough cold water to the starch to blend 
the two substances, and then add enough boiling 
water to make a poultice of the required consist- 
ency ; spread in the manner described and apply. 
A poultice enveloping the whole chest is very 
useful in bronchitis or pneumonia in 
children. 

The linen should be cut large enough to go round | 
the whole chest, and tapes should be sewed to it 

in such a way that they can be tied in front and 

over each shoulder. Young children are often so 

restless and toss about so much when sick that 

an ordinary poultice becomes rucked up, leaves 

part of the surface which it is intended to cover 

exposed, and thus involves risk of taking cold, to 

say nothing of partly defeating its object. 

A thick flaxseed poultice of this kind is, of 
course, pretty heavy, and it is for children particu- 
larly that an outer layer of cotton wool is appli- 
cable. The poultice can then be spread thinner 
and yet retain its heat well, while its weight will 
not hamper the breathing. 

A poultice should be applied as hot as it can be 
borne and very frequently renewed—at least once 
in two hours. ‘The more severe the pain, the of- 
tener should the poultice be changed, but never 
take off the old until a fresh one is quite ready to 
replace it. 

After poulticing has been stopped, it is often 
wise to cover the part with flannel, having pre- 
viously, of course, wiped it dry and clean; this 
will obviate any risk of taking cold, and also tend 
to supplement the action of the poultice. Local 
perspiration may be furthered by covering the 
flannel with oiled silk or India-rubber paper. 

Flaxseed and oatmeal make compact poultices 
which retain heat and moisture longer than other 
kinds, and are thus often to be preferred. Some 
very delicate skins are irritated by flaxseed, which 
contains a slightly acrid principle, and in such 
cases oatmeal may be substituted. 

Bread poultices are also unirritating, but being 
more porous do not retain heat and moisture so 
well; and they are also somewhat liable to break 
up and make the patient very uncomfortable by 
falling about his bed and clothes. They are light- 
er than linseed, and may be rendered more tena- 
cious by using hot milk instead of water in the 
second soaking. 

Starch poultices are very unirritating, and may 
be used on the most delicate skin, even if there be 
an eruption on it—as in “shingles,” for instance. 
They also retain heat well, and are lighter than 
linseed. 

The bran poultice may also be mentioned. It 
is made precisely like that of flaxseed, is lighter, 
but does not retain heat as well. 


be 





severe 





















tive to pressure. 
The abdominal or- 
gans are not, as 
are those of the 
chest, protected 
from pressure by 
an unyielding wall 
of bone and car- 
tilige, and are con- 
sequently less tol- 
erant of anything 


heavy when in- 
flamed. 
The flannel 


should be dipped 
in boiling water, 
placed in a towel, 
and then well 
wrung out; the 
hands are thus 
protected from the 
hot water, and if 
the flannel is thor- 
oughly wrung, 
there is no danger 
of scalding the 
skin. Apply the 
flannel as quickly 
as possible, and cover it over with several 
thicknesses of warm dry towel, warm cotton- 
wool, or—better still—oiled silk, and fasten 
it in place with a bandage. 

The object of covering the flannel is, of 
course, to enable it to retain its heat and 
moisture for a longer time. Fomentations 
must be frequently renewed and, after they 
are finally removed, the part should be 
treated in the same way as after a poultice. 
The action of a fomentation can be height- 
ened by sprinkling a teaspoonful of spirits of tur- 
pentine over its face. Fomentations relax spasms 
of internal organs more than poultices, and are 
hence of more use in any kind of colic. 

Severe pain in the back like that of lumbago, or 
down the back of the thigh, like that of sciatica, 
may often be advantageously treated by troning. 
Several thicknesses of flannel should be laid over 
the part and a hot flatiron applied with pressure, 
just as in ironing clothes. The heat should be as 
great as can be well borne, and after the ironing is 
over the flannel should be left on the part and held 
in place by a bandage or otherwise. 


—~@>— 
EFFORT, 
There are deeds that we cannot banish, 
There are thoughts beyond control; 
Men build for a day, and they vanish, 
But leave us their ‘strength and soul; 
And out from the heat, and the flashing 
Of light that illumes ‘the storm, 
From the thunder’s roll, and its crashing, 
The earth grows royal and warm. 


THOMAS 8S. COLLIER, 


+o 
WOULD-BE REGICIDES. 

The violent deaths of the mild and tolerant Lin- 
coln, and of the generous, large-hearted Garfield, 
prove clearly enough that it is not always tyrants 
at whom the assassin aims his blows. Indeed, 
some of the best rulers in history have met with 
the fate which overtook our two Presidents; 
among whom may be mentioned Henry 1V. of 
France and William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

So good and amicable a sovereign as Queen Vic- 
toria, whose sympathy for Garfield has recently 
touched every American heart, has not been spared 
the perils of the secret attempts of would-be regi- 
cides. 

No less than five times during her reign Victo- 
ria has been assailed by these perils. In each 
case, happily, the assassin has not only failed in 
his hideous purpose, but has been arrested and 
dealt with by law. 

On the 10th of June, 1840, in the third year of 
her reign, the Queen was driving with her hus- 
band, Prince Albert. They had just emerged from 
the gates of Buckingham Palace, when the Prince 
heard a shot very near. Looking in the direction 
whence it came, he saw a little, mean-looking man 
standing on the sidewalk; who presently raised 
his pistol, and fired a second time. 

Fortunately the Queen stooped quickly, and the 
ball passed harmlessly over her head. The man 
proved to be a public-house servant, named Ox- 
ford. He was arrested and promptly tried, but it 
was proved beyond all doubt that he was insane ; 
and he was therefore confined in a lunatic asylum. 
Oxford is still living, and is still the inmate of the 
asylum. 

About two years later, the Queen was returning 
from her afternoon drive on Constitution Hill, in 
London, when a wretched, poverty-stricken crea- 
ture, named Francis, fired at her. Victoria be- 
trayed great presence of mind, and that same even- 
ing showed herself in the royal box at the opera.* 

Francis was soon tried; and as there was no 
proof of insanity, he was convicted and sentenced 
to be hung. But the Queen, at whose life he had 
aimed, took compassion on him, and changed his 
sentence to life-imprisonment. 

Within a month after Francis’s attempt, a hump- 
backed, semi-idiotic boy named Bean aimed a 
pistol at the Queen as she was passing in her car- 
riage through St. James’s Park. Luckily the pis- 
tol did not go off, and the royal lady passed on 





unhasmed. 





A still more brutal and insulting assault was 
made on her in the spring of 1850. The Queen’s 


Piccadilly, when aruffianly fellow jumped towards 
her from the sidewalk; and before her attendants 
could interpose, had dealt her a quick succession 
of heavy blows across the face, with a stout stick. 
The Queen’s bonnet was crushed, and a large 
bruise appeared on one of her cheeks. 

This assailant, whose name was Pate, was with 
difficulty saved by the police from the fury of the 
mob which soon gathered on the scene. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for 
seven years; a very mild sentence for such an act. 

The last attempt upon Queen Victoria’s life was 
that of a stupid Irish boy, in the spring of 1872. 
He clung to the railings of Buckingham Palace, 
waiting for her to emerge. When she drove out, 
he rushed up to the carriage, and presented a pis- 
tol at her head. But it did not go off. On being 
seized, the boy, whose name was O’Connor, de- 
clared that he had made the attempt because the 
Queen would not release the Fenian prisoners. It 
was found, however, that his pistol was an old 
and worthless one; and it soon appeared that he 
was idiotic. 

It is to be hoped that this is the last assault that 
will be made upon so pure a woman, and so good 
a sovereign, as Queen Victoria. But the assassin 
loves a shining mark; and no one placed so high 
as she can be said to be safe from the violence of 
lunatics and fanatics. 





+». 
For the Companion. 
MARTYRED. 


In the strange border-land of Death two ane eas meet 
Greeting, each wonderingly, as new souls grect 

“What doest thou, O ghost,” the younger said, 
“W here, to and fro, I hear thy solemn tread ?” 

“Tam on duty, Brother, O’er these earth-bound heights 
I still walk sentinel above a people's rights.” 


“For that thou wert unfleshed!” the new ghost cried, 

| “But 1? I know not why I should have died; 

| Wide stretched my harvest field; my arm was strong; 
I battled for the right, and fell by wrong.” 





The tall form pointed earthward: 
prayer; 

Hearts bowed, and eyes turned heavenward everyw here, 

Ah, blessed ghost! Ah, thou too, slain by man! 

A hallowed instrument for some wise plan.— 

O’er burning ploughshares both our feet have trod; 

I for my brother died, but thou art called of God.” 

MARIE LEBARON. 


—----~  4+@r —— 
NEW PRESIDENTS AND NEW CABI- 
NETS. 

During the earlier years of our Republic it was 
usual for a new President to continue in office the 
members of the Cabinet of his predecessor. John 
Adams retained every member of Washington’s 
Cabinet as it was organized when he took office. 

Jefferson made new Secretaries of State and 
War, and a new Attorney-General, but retained 
Adams’s Seerctaries of the Treasury and Navy and 
his Postmaster-General. Madison accepted Jef- 
ferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster- 
General and Attorney-General, and changed the 
others. Monroe and the second Adams also con- 
tinued in office three members each of the Cabi- 
nets as they found them. 

Jackson was the first President who made a 
complete change in the Cabinet of his predecessor ; 
but Van Buren, who succeeded him, changed at 
the beginning of his administration but one Sec- 
retary. ‘That, however, was the end of the early 
system. 

Harrison made a clean sweep of Van Buren’s 
Cabinet, and Mr. Tyler, who became President a 
month later, on Harrison’s death, was not long in 
beginning this work of change. Four of the six 
members of the Cabinet were removed in Septem- 
ber, 1841, on the last day of the first session of 
Congress after Harrison’s death; a fifth was dis- 
missed in October, and Daniel Webster, the Sec- 
retary of State, was forced out in May, 1843—thus 
finishing the work of change. 

Polk and Taylor each selected entirely new men 
to fill the Cabinet positions. Gen. Taylor died 
on the 9th of July, 1850. Mr. Fillmore displaced 
five of the seven members of Mr. Taylor’s Cabi- 
net in favor of new men on the 20th of the same 
month, one more on the 23d, and the last retired 
on the 12th of September. A change throughout 
was made in two months and three days. 

Pierce, Buchanan and Lincoln each took new 
men. Johnson alone of all the Presidents since 
the first Adams accepted all his predecessor’s con- 
stitutional advisers. Mr. Lincoln died April 15, 
1865. No change in the Cabinet was made except 
that rendered necessary by the resignation of Mr. 
Usher, Secretary of the Interior, for more than a 
year, and no change at all, except in the case of 
Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, in consequence of 
a disagreement between Mr. Johnson and a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 

To complete the list, Presidents Grant, Hayes 
and Gartield each chose new Cabinet officers 
throughout. Thus it appears that even when a 
President has succeeded another who was of his 
own party,—as when Buchanan followed Pierce, 
or Garfield, Hayes, the rule has been that there 
should be an entire change of Cabinet officers. 

There is a reason for this departure from the 
early precedents. In the first days of the Repub- 
lic it was not thought to be necessary either that 
a Secretary should be a member of the same par- 
ty as the President, or that the two should be on 
friendly terms. 

Gen. Jackson introduced the principle of politi- 
cal Secretaries, and the idea of persoral relations 
between the President and his Cabinet has grown 
up gradually. The quarrel between Messrs. John- 
son and Stanton was the first assertion of the 


“See, a world in 








principle. Gen. Grant carried it still further, and 


| Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet was always a harmonious 
carriage was just turning out of Park Lane into | 


assembly of personal friends. 

Writing as we do before President Arthur has 
made any change whatever in the Cabinet be- 
queathed to him by Gen. Garfield, we nevertheless 
anticipate that in his action he will follow the re- 
cent precedents. He will naturally desire to sur- 
round himself with men who are of his own way 
of thinking on public questions, and who are per- 
sonally agreeable to him. 

It is known by everybody that his associations 
have not been with that part of the Republican 
party with which Gen. Garfield was more closely 
connected; and his intimates are by no means the 
same. It should, therefore, occasion no surprise 
if he were to change largely, or wholly, the pres- 
ent Cabinet and select as his advisers men whom 
he likes and who like him. 

Now, considering all the circumstances, can it 
be regarded as in any respect a slur upon the dead 
President? Mr. Arthur has a right to do as all 
other Presidents have done whenever they saw 
fit. 





BITTER FRUITS. 

The famous Whittaker will-case has just been decid- 
ed in the courts of Philadelphia. The inner history of 
it is briefly this: 

An old man named Dickerson, a lawyer of respectable 
standing in Pennsylvania, found himself at the age of 
sixty-five with a small income, and the prospect of but 
few comforts for his old age. The success and wealth 
ofsome of his colleagues probably irritated and tempted 
him. 

A friend of his, named Whittaker, died possessed of 
a large fortune. Dickerson, with an accomplice, forged 
a will in which the bulk of Mr. Whittaker’s vast prop- 
erty was left to establish an orphan-asylum for girls, 
similar to Girard’s great charity for boys. 

He, Dickerson, was named in this forged will, an ex- 
ecutor with a bequest of ten thousand dollars. Perhaps 
the old man compounded with his conscience, by paying 
for the robbery of his own part by the good to be done 
to the orphans. The bequest, with his salary as execu. 
tor, would have sustained him in comfort during his 
few remaining years. 

The rightful heirs contested this will. Dickerson’s 
guilt was proved, and a few months ago he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for ten years. When the old 
man entered with tottering steps the prison gates, the 
register was given to him, according to custom, to re- 
cord his name, age, occupation, ete. 

He wrote, “William Dickerson, aged seventy-two. 
Tanner.” 

‘Why do you not give your real business?” de- 
manded the warden. 

“T wasa tanner once. Suffer it to remain, sir. Do 
not disgrace the profession of which I was an honest 
member for fifty years, by writing its name in that 
book.” 

When his white hair was shaved off and he was 
clothed in the convict dress, he was told to take off the 
rings he wore. He begged to keep one, a plain gold 
band; but it was refused. He dropped it into the offi- 
cer’s hand. 

“It was my wedding-ring,” he said, with a sob. 
ter that he uttered no complaint. 

The bitterness of death was past. The sight of an 
honorable man yielding to the temptation of avarice on 
the very edge of the grave is a sermon such as no man 
can preach. 


Af- 


iti 
OBEDIENT. 

A prominent clergyman of the Church of the Disci- 
ples, of which President Garfield was a member, gives 
us the following illustration of the deference which in 
the most trivial matters our late President always paid 
to his mother. 

Several months before his nomination at Chicago, a 
party of men of rank in the literary and social world 
visited him at Mentor. The dinner, naturally, was 
served with more attention to fashionable forms than 
was usual in his family, and consumed several hours of 
the evening. The elder Mrs. Garfield showed growing 
impatience as course succeeded course, and at last, said 
emphatically ,— 

“James, I entirely disapprove of this. In old times, 
when friends visited us, we placed their whole dinner 
before them at once. They could see there was plenty 
of it; no fear of asecond helping! But now, with a 
tift here, and a snip there, everybody is afraid to eat!” 

The guests were confused and embarrassed, but not 
a shade of annoyance crossed Gen. Garfield's face. 
“Very well, mother,” he said, with a smile, “it shall 
be as you please.” 

The meals after that were served in the “old way,” 
and acquired a finer flavor for the guests, from this sim- 
ple little incident. 

When his mother was told of his election to the Pres- 
idency, she said, with a pleased nod, “James was al- 
ways a good boy.” 

The stories have a meaning worth consideration by 
young lads who are apt to make haste to cut loose from 
a mother’s dictation in trifles, and to show to the world 
how much more liberal and wise they are, in the prog 
ress of their times, than their old-fashioned parents. 

There can be no doubt that the deep affection which 
President Garfield won from all classes in this country, 
during his brief term of office, was due in as large de- 
gree to their recognition of his manly qualities in his 
family and asason, as to his bravery and statesman- 
ship. That kiss which he gave to his old mother in the 
moment of supreme triumph of his life touched the 
heart of every true man and woman in the land. 

The conceited boy is ashamed to defer to his mother 
lest it-should be mistaken for weakness in himself; but 
this man who led armies to victory, and stood with 
calm, dauntless front against the hosts of political en- 
emies, could afford to give profound deference and in- 
stant obedience to the weak old woman to whom he 
was only “my good boy, James.” 


4 
> 





A REBUKE.—Washington’s stately presence and the 
influence it exerted upon ordinary minds are graphi- 
cally exhibited by an incident, in which a boy of four- 
teen was one of the actors. 





Pierre Van Cortlandt, afew months after the break- 
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ing out of the Revolution, was sent to college at New 
Brunswick, N. J. His father gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to Washington, who was then in that State. 

Young Pierre presented the letter. But such was 
his trepidation when in the general’s stately presence, 
that he could only stammer out, “Yes, sir” and ‘No, 
sir,” in reply to the great man’s remarks. Washington 
invited him to dinner the next day, and Pierre faintly 
said,— 

“Yes, sir.” 

At the dinner-hour he summoned up courage enough 
to march towards the head-quarters. But on reaching 
The 
Be- 


it, his courage oozed away, and he ran home. 
met Washington. 
fore he could turn and run, he heard him say,— 
“Master Van Cortlandt, where were you yesterday? 
Mrs. Washington and myself expected you at dinner. 
We waited a few moments for you; 


next morning he accidentally 


you inconvenienced 
my family by failing to keep your word. You are a 
young lad, and let me advise you; hereafter, when you 
make a promise never fail to keep it. Good-morning, 
Master Van Cortlandt.” The boy learned a lesson he 
never forgot. 
- — on 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 11. 
‘The publishers will give the following prizes for the 
articles specified : 


Fifteen Dollars for the best water-color painting 
from nature. 

Ten Dollars for the best original design for small 
cottage, with plans aud elevations. 

Ten Dollars for the best description of how the 
writer spent vacation. Not less than six pages note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best. 


Five Dollars for the best image of some animal 
whittled out of wood. 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of cotton-lace, 
half-a-yard in length. 

Five Dollars for the best alphabet, large and small, 
original design, done with pen. 

Three Dollars for the second best. 

All competitors must be subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, and under twenty years of age. The second prize 
will be given to competitors under fifteen. 

All articles must be strictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submitted on or before the Ist of December 
next, with name, age, and address of competitor at- 
tached, and addressed ‘Assistant Editor Youth’s Com- 
panion.” 

As letter-postage must be paid on all packages on 
which there is any writing, it will be to the advantage 
of competitors to make them as light as possible. It 
might be cheaper to send some articles by express. 

Those who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor. 

—- 4 @r 
: NOBLE. 


A Roman rhetorician advised an advocate to put him- | 


self in his opponent’s place, and frame such a pleaas he, 
the adversary, would be likely to make, and then an- 
swer it. The advice was good. Not a few orators 
have failed because their pleas, dictated wholly from 
their own point of view, failed to meet the arguments 
of their opponents. 

The Roman rhetorician would hardly, however, have 
advised an advocate to make known his plea to his ri- 
val, before it was submitted to the judges. That would 
have been, in his eyes, an insane generosity. Yet 
President Garfield once did that very thing to a political 
opponent. 

Mr. Hurd, when a member of Congress from Ohio, 
was called upon to close, on the Democratic side, a de- 
bate which Mr. Garfield was to close on behalf of the 
Republicans. Being a young member, Mr. Hurd was 
anxious to make a creditable reply. But he was ner- 
vous about following Garfield’s prepared speech with 
an impromptu response. 

He went to Mr. Garfield and frankly stated his anxi 
ety and fears. ‘Like the man he is,” says Mr. Hurd, 
“like a brother, he told me what he was going to say, 
the whole tenor of his argument, and thus gave me the 
benefit of twenty-four hours’ study in which to reply to 
him.” 

The singular act was not a mere impulse of generos- 
ity. It represented the character of the man. He 
was anxious, not to exhibit himself, or to gain a per- 
sonal triumph, but to establish certain political princi- 
ples. 

He believed that their adoption would be for the ad- 
vantage of the country. He welcomed, therefore, their 
scrutiny in all lights, even the cross-light thrown on 
them by a political opponent. He would have them 
associated with hostile criticism and thus laid before 
the people for final judgment. Te was more than gen- 
crous; he was patriotic and wise, but it was the patriot- 
ism and wisdom of a great nature. 


+O 
JEAN INGELOW’S DINNERS. 

We are not always able to turn from the works to the 
life of a poet without experiencing a certain degree of 
disappointment. But in the case of the poetess Jean 
Ingelow, the spirit of cheerfulness and charity in her 
poems meets a perfect illustration in her daily life. 

She lives in London, and her face is well known 
among the poor of the city, whom she visits frequently 
and assists in many ways. But her most characteristic 
charity is what she is pleased to call her Copyright 
Dinner, borrowing the name of the grand banquet giv- 
en annually by the publishers of London to the au- 
thors. 

Miss Ingelow’s Copyright Dinner takes place three 
times a week. The invited guests are the sick poor, 
and the convalescents recently discharged from hospi- 
tals, who are either unable to work, or have not yet 
found employment. Of this generous disposal of her 
earnings she says, modestly ,— 

“T find it one of the great pleasures of writing that it 
gives me more money for such purposes than falls to 
the lot of most women.” 
4 

POETRY IN PROSE. 

A school has its comic side, which the blunders of the 
pupils not unfrequently present. In a High School, 
not a thousand miles from Boston, the scholars are re- 
quired to turn poetry into prose—not a difficult matter 
with some verses, seeing that all that is needed is to 
transcribe them. 

The exercise, however, is an excellent drill, as it, 
compels the pupil to get at the senee of the lines, and to 





express it in equivalent words. 

lary are thus given to the pupil. 
One day the teacher asked a scholar to turn into prose 

the familiar lines from Scott's ‘Lady of the Lake :” 


“Come one, come al!! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,’ 


Insight and a vocabu- 


She explained the scene; how Fitz James, surprised 
at seeing Clan Aipine’s warriors start up from rock and 
bush, but too brave to fly, had placed himself against a 
rock and challenged them to combat. The pupil in a 
few minutes handed in the following prose version of 
the challenge: 


“Come one of you! Come all of you! and I'll throw 
a rock at you!” 
a 
INHERITED. 


The poison of sins with which men and women taint 
their flesh and blood will reappear in their descendants 
somewhere. A striking example of this inevitable curse 
is related by Rev. Dr. Deems, of New York, in which 
the mark left by a drunkard’s thirst leaped over two 
generations, to reappear in the third. Dr. Deems says 
“a young gentleman of sincere character, a member of 
the church of which [am pastor, gave me the follow- 
ing experience :” 


He said that, to the best of his knowledge, not a drop 
of any sort of intoxicating liquids had ever passed his 
lips. He knew it had not, so far back as he can remem- 
ber in his childhood. He has, therefore, no temptation 
to drink from either a strong habit, or a love for the 
taste of wine and other liquor; and yet he maintains a 
daily warfare with the appetite. 

Hle never passes a saloon without a strong inclination 
to enter. He has to rein himself up, and draw himself 
away, not to enter and take his first drink. This is 
not an occasional or spasmodic feeling ; itis the one 
regular daily contlict of his life. 

My friend gave graphic descriptions of one or two 
such pitched battles when the desire became almost 
strong enough to overpower his will. I did not ask 
him about his father, but did say to him,— 

“Was your grandfather addicied to strong drink?” 

He said, “No, neither he nor my father; but my 
great-grandfather was an habitual drunkard.” 





eS 1 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 

The difficulties which attend convictions in trials for 
murder where the evidence is wholly circumstantial 
are suggested by the following anecdote told in the 
Christian Intelligencer: A well-known citizen of Al- 
bany, still living, had had a lover’s quarrel with the 
lady who is now his wife. It was known to her fam- 
ily. 

One evening he called upon her, and a reconciliation 
took place. In the anxiety of restored love and contfi- 
dence, she expressed the fear that he might be assaulted 
while passing through a — part of the city on 
his way home. ‘To reassure her, he took a pistol from 
his pocket, told her that he always carried it, and was 
explaining its mechanism when it accidentally dis- 
charged. 

Her parents rushed into the room, expecting to dis- 
cover a murder or suicide, but fortunately no harm had 
been done, although the bullet grazed the girl’s face. 
On his way home, the lover threw his pistol into the 
river, and has never since carried one. 

He thinks that any jury in Christendom would have 
found him guilty of murder if the bullet from that pis- 
tol had killed his sweetheart, for against his unsup- 
ported denial the strongest circumstantial evidence of a 
motive could have been brought. 





A MEXICAN HOTEL. 

The following sketch presents a marked contrast be- 
tween the Mexican hotels and those of the United States, 
where a guest might breakfast on greenbacks, if he or- 
dered them and was willing to pay for them: 


A Mexican hotel furnishes lodging only. You engage 
your room by the day or month, and you get your bed 
and toilet. Ofcourse we ring for the ice-water, and the 
waiter brings us water without ice; we ask if we can’t 
get ice and are told that we can if we send out and buy 
it. 

Before going to bed my chum bethinks him of his 
physic and asks for warm water; the Waiter can’t get 
us any warm water, because the only place to get it is 
at the bathing establishment, and that is closed at 9.30. 

We need a spoon and send a boy for one; he returns 
and reports that the restaurant is closed and the café 
wouldn’t trust him with a spoon. I go down to the 
café, when the proprietor, a very polite Frenchman, 
says,— 

“Tam very sorry to give you the trouble to come 
down stairs; Iam very glad to lend you anything in 
my establishment, but I have lived too long in this 
country to take the word of one of these fellows for a 
spoon. 





+ 
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SPEAKING FROM MEMORY. 

People who qualify their admiration of a free, off- 
hand speaker with the half-slur, ‘He's got his piece by 
heart,” do not know what they are talking about. Ora- 
tors who commit their words to memory—as Everett 
and Sumner did, and as Wendell Phillips does—deserve 
the gratitude of their audiences for the trouble they 
have taken, and for the risk they run, as well as for the 
added pleasure they give by their more finished sen- 
tences and less confined manner. A writer in London 
Truth says: 

In nine cases out of ten a learned speech is better 
than an unlearned one. I have always envied the mem- 
ory of those who, without hesitation or pause, can de- 
liver a set oration. 

One of the greatest adepts of this art is Lord Beacons- 
field, who, although a fluent and ready impromptu 
speaker, has often adopted it. More than ence he has 
handed aspeech to the reporters at meetings, and he 
has then repeated it without the mistake of a word. 

I once tried to do this; some one had explained to 
me a system of mnemonics, by means of which every- 
thing was to be remembere d by locating phrases in dif- 
ferent corners of the room. 

For five minutes I got on beautifully, but when I had 
exhausted one corner and turned to ‘the next, my key 
became confused, and I ignominiously broke down. 





~@> 
THE SELF-DEPRECIATING DEAN. 
Some great men are in the habit of depreciating them- 
selves. Dean Stanley had the habit, and one day said 
to a friend : 


I have always thought that a dean should have three 
qualifications, none of which I possess. First, I think 
a dean should know something about music; I am ab- 
soletety ignorant of the subject. Secondly, I think a 
dean should know something about architecture} I 
know nothing about it. Thirdly, Ithink a dean should 
know something about the management of business; I 
am always thankful when our audit is over, and we 

have not come to some grievous mishap. 


Yet the Dean’s business ability was such as to accu- 
mulate a fortune of four hundred thousand dollars. 
—_+oo——___—_—_ 


FR pn cen (just giving a nice, improving lesson 
n minerals to the juniors)—Now what are the prin- 
cpa things we getoutoftheearth? Youthful Angler, 





aged four (confidently)— Worms. 
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FITS, FITS, FITS, 
successfully treated by World's Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation. Address,with stamp for pan unphlet, Buffalo,N.Y. 


W ANTED AGE NTS for the authentic and complete 
Life of JAMES A, GARFI' LD, from childhood to 
surial, by Col. R. H. Conwell, with introduction by His 
— Neriey J bn D: Long, Gov. of Mass. The work is 
first-class, and finely illustrated. Eve rybody will want 
this book. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
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Select. Home Comforts. Four courses 
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s “of Miami University. No ed 
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Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
Ro ARE ADVANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled beauty. 


Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
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[YOUR OWN RUGS 
Seautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 


po permanent business to agents, Circular for stamp, 
ROST & CO.,, 22 Tremont Row » Boston, Mass, 
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A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPE Rs 
TRANSF eS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding and Initi ial 

otters, 

‘Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway, N. Y. 

Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
Grand Street, N w York, 

Retail. by the 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Christian Herald, 
an illustrated weekly paper, with verbatim reports of 
TALMAGE’S and SPURGEON’S 


sermons every week, will be sent to any address from 
Oct, Ist to Dee, 3st, 1881, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Address MANAGER, 63 Bible House, New York. 
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MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
cons=et 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ta I8 NOT EXCELLED., 4) 
Neeentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 


FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















THE NEW PRIZE 


DEMAS LATHE & SCROLL SAW 





The old style Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw has proved 
so satisfactory that the maker has improved ye its 
plan. We now introduce to our subscribers t lis im- 
prov edmachine. It will be knownas the Prize Demas, 
Cash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 
best specimens of work onthe machine. The Ist prize 
is $250 00 in cash, 2nd, $150 00; so down to $25 00. Par- 
ticulars and rules for ee titors go with each machine. 

ivery machine or part thereto is thoroughly inspected 
before leaving the factory. 

The above cut is an exact representation of the pro- 
portions of this machine. 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPAC ITY OF MACHINE :—Height 
from floor to top of lathe bed, 2734 in.; to centres 30 in.3 
to top of saw table, 52 in.; le hgth of lathe bed, 2434 in.3 

it it will turn a piece 16in. jong ‘and 5 in, in diameter: di- 
ameter ot balance wheel, 14 in.: weight, 11 Ibs.; stroke of 
crank, 4 in.; size of lathe spindle, 7-16; short rest, 4 in. 
long; long rest, 12 in. leng; stroke of scroll saw, 134 in.; 
it will cut 134 in. thick, if nece ssary, but Lin. rraetically, 
and swing ‘ a in. in the'clear; it has tilting t table, which is 
ground and polished; the ways to the lathe table are also 
ground and polishe: d—in fact, it is so finished that it a 
do just as fine work and just as satisfactory as any $50 
lathe saw. Weight, 50 pounds. Emery wheel 4 Sieests 
diameter. 




















We send with each machine: 


Drill "Points, 
0 Designs. 
This machine is very securely Pty and can be sent 
with as much safety by freight as by express, which will 








make the transportation charges much less; these 
charges are paid by the purchaser. 

The price of this machine complete is $8.00. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

As we are having some Inquiries for the 1881 Demas, 
we would say that this machine is no longer made. The 
Prize Demas is substituted for it, and_is a superior 
machine. It has no Buzz Saw; the Buzz Saw was not a 
necessary attachment, as it did no work that could not 
be done equally as weil with the Scroll Saw. 
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Miniature Pocket Atlas. 


Fifty Colored Maps and Chart, sho wing the 
| original thirteen Colonies, the United States and 'Terri- 
| tories (from latest surveys) and British I 
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Steamers, Each State, Territory and Province forms a 
Separate map by itself. Also, forty-six pages of letter- 
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ion. Bi und ‘in fine, flexible cov 5% by 38 inches; 
weight; 2's ounces. Single copie 5 cents. 8 copies 
to one address, $5. Sent by mail free of postage. 
Stamps received for one book. Address, for copies of 
the work. or for full deser iptive circular, MACULLAR, 
PARKER & COMPANY, 400 Washington Street, Boston 
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set in which the Coraline 
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THEY » ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFE( LY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of se am. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents, In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number * thread. 

MERRICK THREAD »., Hol oke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. v 248 Chestnut St., 
___ Phila, 276 Dev onshire Ste Boston. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the 
purest and choicest in- 
eridients of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Itcleanses, 
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the TEETH, hardens and 
i Sovtanentes the gums, 
and cools and_refreshes 
the mouth, IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh 
tobacco, or spirits, is 
not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harm- 
less as water,and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
























ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


THE CENUINE! 





When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want relief, if possible, at 
once. 





103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 






FOX'’S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penctra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send end stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 
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For the Companion, 
OCTOBER, 


The morn is crisp and white with frost, 
Cool is the western breezes 

The shining leatage gently tossed 
Drops from the flaming trees, 

On uplands shorn stand shocks of corn, 
Their beauty sung of ol 


Beside the road lies many a load 
Of pumpkins bright as gold, 

Oh, let us share the sweet clear alr, 
And wander forth at will; 

On happy wing the jay doth swing, 


Above the sparkling rill. 

The ripened nuts o’er woodland path 
Like jewels hang and glow, 

And glistens now the aftermath; 
Their silk the milkweeds show, 

The piping quail, the threshing flail, 
The gt r’s shout, we hear; 

And tho’ each cloud the mists enshroud, 
Hlow splendid Autumn's bier! 

So let us shore the bracing air, 
And wander forth at wills 

On happy wing the jay doth swing, 
Above the sparkling rill! 


ithe 





G.B. G,. 
«@ 
For the Companion, 
CHILDREN AS PREACHERS. 

During last summer, in a protracted religious 
meeting, a large class of children were brought 
before the audience as ‘recent converts,” their 
ages ranging from three to twelve. It was stated 
that they were the fruit of the labors for Christ 
of a lady who exhibited them on a platform. 

The little creatures each gave his or her experi- 
ence, talking of their “conflicts with Satan,” their 
“communings with God” and other phases of 
the soul’s relations to life and its Maker, of which 
it was impossible they should know actually any- 
thing, more than they did of the far-away coun- 
tries of which they recited, parrot-like, in their 
geography lessons. 

They spoke feebly and with timidity at first, but 
atter a few days, glibly enough, though always 
with hysteric excitement and tears. One baby of 
five repeatedly led the congregation in prayer, the 
prayer being taken down by reporters for the 
press. 

Now this exhibition was well meant on the part 
of the lady who managed it. But no judicious 
mother who knows the nature of her child can 
fail to see that it was unwise, because it must 
foster in the little ones, not love to God and hu- 
mility, but vanity and ambition. No child can 
stand up before vast audiences and talk of its ex- 
perience without thinking, not of the great,God 
about whom it talks so familiarly, but of its own 
clever little self. Even adult men and 
have—well, let sily 
conceit through this temptation. 


” 


women 
us occasionally—fallen into 

This exhibition was an extreme case, and not 
likely to be often repeated. But we would sug- 
gest a doubt to parents, whether they may not err 
in forcing an adult religious expericnce from little 
children. 

All that is required of a child in Holy Writ, is 
that knowledge of God, and happy obedience to 
Him, which it learns at its mother’s knee. The 
Master Himself was subject to Mis parents, and 
did not exercise His miraculous powers until ma- 
turity. It is impossible that a child of four or 
five should comprehend the advanced doctrines 
taught in But it is possible to keep 
it innocent, unselfish and modest; and to teach it 
love for the Saviour, and that meek and quiet 
spirit which is in the sight of God of great price. 


any church. 


~@> 
HIS SCRAP-BOOKS. 

President Garticld often expressed the opinion 
that the men of sound judgment, like Washing- 
ton, had made a more durable impression upon 
our history and institutions than the brilliant 
men. “IIamilton,” he is reported by the veteran 
journalist Mr. Poore as saying, ‘was master of a 
brilliant style, clear and bold in conception and 
decisive in execution; Jefferson was profoundly 
imbued with a philosophic spirit; but whether in 
the camp, or in the Cabinet, the quality that rose 
above all the other great gifts of the period was 
the comprehensive and unerring judgment of 
Washington.” 


Looking back from the standpoint furnished by 
this conversation, it can be clearly seen that Gar- 
field's model was the “Father of his Country.” 
He strove to attain unto a judicial mind such as 
characterized Washington. Like him, too, he 
sought to acquaint himself with all the facts re- 
quisite for a broad, sound judgment. 

No labor was too great, no details too minute, 
no study too profound, which could aid him in 
this acquisition. He studied French and German 
while a member of Congress. He formed scrap- 
books, made commonplace and reference books, 
and worked hard to so master knowledge that it 
would respond to his slightest command, and thus 
be at all times a valuable servant. 

The following report of a conversation he held 
with an Englishman may suggest a method of 
self-cducation to those willing to take a little 
trouble. He said, 

“You see, political life fossilizes a man unless 
he has the strength to introduce a vivifying ele- 
ment. For many vears I have been busy in the 
House of Representatives during the sessions, and 
during the recesses between the sessions have 
done political work among the people. Yet there 
never was a time when I was too busy to study 
the works of great thinkers, and to make notes 
and comments on their wisdom. 

“During my military life, I looked into the sube 


ject of the histories of armies since the days of 
Sesostris; here you see my notes on that course 
of reading.” 

So saying, he took up a large book, full of mem- 
oranda, of queries, of quotations, and of original 
dissertations in his own handwriting, in Greek 
and Latin, in French, German and English. 

“At another time,” continued Mr. Garfield, “I 
became deeply interested in the Gothean literature. 
Here are iny cullings from that mine of gold, with 
original comments. 

“Again, 1 wanted to know what all the great 
thinkers of the werld had had to say about wom- 
an; so here you see excepts gleaned from innu- 
merable sources, in various languages. 

‘Another of my literary occupations has been 
that of making collections of the charming things 
we read in current journalism. We see something 
|that strikes us as beautifulin a daily or weekly 
newspaper—something we should like to read 
jagain—to let our children read. The paper gets 
| lost, torn up, and the little literary gem has van- 
ished forever. My wife and I have had a habit of 
cutting such pretty things out and pasting them 
in scrap-books.” 





- +O 
A GOOD LISTENER. 

We know a lady who is the envy of her sex, be- 
cause she is popular with young and old, men and 
women. Some one asked her the secret ‘of her 
popularity. “Iam a good listener,” she modestly 
said. ‘This lady has what a Frenchman calls “a 
great talent for silence,” a rare gift, by the way, 
which implies both wisdom and self-control. She 
also listens well because she listens with mind, 
soul and body. An observer would say, “she’s 
all attention.” 


Her miud is fixed upon what the talker is say- 
ing. Her eye never wanders nor stares vacantly, 
and her attitude is one of respectful interest. She 
is silent, but not dumb, for her manner speaks so 
sympathetically, thateven poor talkers become in- 
teresting, when conversing withher. The diffident 
leave her presence thinking well of themselves, but 
more highly of the good listener who has coaxed 
their best out of them. 

She is not a passive recipient, for she has made 
herself an educated woman by listening. “He 
who speaks, sows,—he who listens, reaps,” says 
some thoughtful observer. 

The young love to talk and are, therefore, poor 
listeners. But if they only knew how much of 
wholesome discipline and education may be gained 
from listening to conversation, they would try to 
become good hearers. 

One of Henry Clay’s gifts was the ability to 
listen. It made him the idol of society. Even 
children loved him, he seemed so charmed with 
their prattle. Daniel Webster impressed men, for 
he was a good talker. But he was an indifferent 
listener, and sometimes his friends were oppressed. 

But the most oppressive of talkers and the poor- 
est of listeners was the late M. Thiers. His friends 
used to say that he would listen to them only 
when he was shaving. A man is not likely to be 
personally popular whose monologue ceases only 
when he fears he may gash his throat by talking. 

Good breeding, and this is a fact the young 
should know, leads to good listening. A gentle- 
man or a lady is modest and, therefore, in socicty 
is more eager to learn than to teach. A low-bred 
person views the company as so many beggars 
upon whom it is charitable to bestow the alms of 
his small-talk. Sometimes he is so conceited that 
he plays the part of one who throws pennies into 
a crowd of ragamuffins, expecting them to scramble 
for it. 

Of course, there are gabblers whose talk will 
bore the good listener. “But if the sermon should 
be poor,” says pious Simeon, “then God takes the 
text and preaches patience from it.” The gentle- 
man, or the lady, is always equal to the emer- 
gency which calls for self-denial. 


wn 








A RUNAWAY WHALE, 

Whalemen sometimes make such time in their boats 
as would put them a long way ahead of any of the pro- 
fessional oarsmen. TPow they do it was told by an old 
whaler to a reporter of the New Haven Union. “It is 
about thirty-five years ago since I went out from New 
London as a boat-steerer,” he said. ‘That is a pretty 
lively berth, as any whaleman can tell you, especially 
when a whale is tackled. 


“Sometimes you can put an iron into a whale and he 
won't splash on the surface, but will start off like a 
rocket, or perhaps will go right down, and you have to 
cut loose and lose your line and irons. We were laying 
beealmed one day off the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
as smooth as a mill-pond for miles; you couldn’t see a 
ripple on the water, for not a breath of wind stirred. 
By-and-by we saw two or three whales coming up to 
blow, about two miles away. 

“The captain called the watch up and a couple of 
boats started for the whales, which were lying still as if 
sunning themselves. In my boat was a big negro, black 
as the ace of spades. 

“We raced with the other boat and got ahead, for my 
men were lithe and tough, and by-and-by we got along 
side of one of the big fellows. The eteering-oar was 
pulled in; the oars were packed—that is, pulled in so 
that they couldn't strike the water; then an iron was 
thrown into the floating island. 

“The whale lay still for a minute, as if struck with 
amazement that any one should dare to touch him. 

“Suddenly he made up his mind what todo. He 
started off like a locomotive, the rope whizzing around 
in a way to astonish a landlubber. 

“When the rope was out we were Lene | b 
captain’s boat like mad. The captain took o his 
and waved it at me, shouting,— 

***Go it, young man! you’re going out of town faster 
than you'll ever go again.’ 

“All we could do in that double-ended boat was to 
sit still and see her go through the water. I candidly 
believe that we went at the rate of a mile n minute, and 
the water was a very wonderful sight. 

“It reminds me, now that I think of it, of Poe’s de- 
scription of the interior of the maelstrom, where the 
water went round so fast and was so black that it must 
have seemed like a wall of polished ebony. 

“The pressure downward iled the water up on both 
sides of us so that it seemed to be at least three feet 
higher than the edge of the boat, but it couldn’t run in, 
for we were going so fast it hadn't time. 

“Every one’s eyes were blurred with the wind, which 
seemed to be blowing a hurricane against us. 

“This thing couldn’t go on forever. The negro had 
got a little scared, for it looked as if the whale would 
never get tired out, and we were going to sea at an 
amazing rate. The ship went away as if by magic, and 
we had lost sight of the other boat. 

“The negro oe grinning, and the other men ex- 
pected at least to have a row all night in the dark un- 
less the ship should follow us. Finally, the line all at 
once slackened. 

“The whale hadn’t stopped, and, for all I know, is 
going ahead at the rate of a mile a minute still, but the 
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jron had come out. 





“‘We rowed back to the ship, and as we came along, 
the captain called over the rail,— 

“‘*Where’s the whale?’ 

** ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘the iron melted out, he went so fast.’ 

‘Just what I thought,’ said the captain; and that 
night we all had ‘plum duff’ and grog.” 


+e 
UNBOTTLING A SNAKE. 

A naturalist relates in a London paper his experience 
in taking a snake out of a bottle. He says: ‘One of 
the first poisonous snakes I ever possessed was brought 
to me in a brandy bottle, and, after twisting and shak- 
ing, and tapping it for an hour without avail, I grew 
impatient. 

“The tail just then happened an gements about half 
an inch, so I seized it with my fingers, and, rapidly 
drawing the body through th> other hand, had the rep- 
tile safely in my grip behind his death-dealing jaws, 
now distended with anger. 

‘But the slide of my snake-box was shut over, and 
I could not draw it back with one hand; so I was 
obliged to let him slip back into the bottle again. 

“Having set the box all in order for the new-comer’s 
reception, I once more assayed to lay hold of him by 
the tail; but now, most provokingly, no amount of 
maneuvring would bring that uscful member to the 


P- 

“Another half-hour’s unsuccessful angling converted 
my impatience into desperation, and at length, when I 
saw the tail protruding about two inches from the mouth 
of the bottle, I stuck my forefinger in recklessly to try 
to secure it. 

“That was hopeless, as I might have known; but it 
certainly did cool my spine a little, when I discovered, 
on attempting to withdraw it that my finger was 
jammed. 
ulled, wrenched, twisted it with all my might, 
for the brute was raising its head, and its flickering 
tongue was rapidly approaching the unhappy digit that 
involuntarily corked up its prison. 

“T gave a final tug, the violence of which nearly dis- 
located all my phalanges; but it was no use, and with a 
yell I raised the bottle high in the air, intending to 
smash it on the edge of my bunk. 

“T distinctly felt the snake, momentarily inverted, 
fall on the end of my finger; but as I flung my hand up 
the bottle slipped off, and fell on the deck behind me, 
fortunately without breaking. 

“By the time I picked it up the snake was half-way 
out, hissing furiously with rage and fright, and I had 
just time to thrust it into the box. 

“Tf I had not been flurricd, I should probably have 
been able to extricate my finger with very little diffi- 
culty. It is of the utmost importance never to lose 
presence of mind in dealing with these things.” 


———+@ — —— 
For the Companion. 


PAIN AND GAIN. 
ngs of deep, mysterious agony, 
builds His purpose high, 
And some undreamed-of and 
Oft wears the mask of pain! 
Fiercer than death-throes are the throes of birth— 
Lo! from the deluge, earth 
Rose with the glory of a loftier grace,+ 
On her resplendent face. 
Thus, when heart-storms subside, a winged love, 
Like Noah's wandering dove, 
A sign may bring to bless the outstretched hand, 
From some regenerate land,— 
A land of peace serene, and sanctified 
Above griet’s ebbing tide ;— 
A rescued Ararat, whose sacred height 
Is crowned with morning light! . 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 
FUNNY. 

Reporters are proverbially impudent, and sometimes 
make such outrageous blunders as to cause their vic- 
tims to weep, or to do something worse. In the course 
of an introductory lecture to his students, the late Prof. 
Hodgson, on one occasion, remarked that the economic 
world was “a chaos of discordant and conflicting atoms, 
with only a superficial and deceptive resemblance of 
peace.” 

What must have been the feelings of the professor 
when he found next morning that one of the newspapers 
had made him speak of the economic world as ‘ta chaos 
of discordant and conflicting demons.” 

A good story is told of Lord Palmerston’s experience 
of importunate reporters. A London scribe having 
heard that his Lordship was to be present at an archery 
meeting in a small country village in Hampshire, posted 
down to the village and attended the meeting. 

Lord Palmerston’s task was to distribute prizes to 
some half-dozen blushing young ladies, and the whole 
company present did not number much above a score. 

His Lordship performed the task with his customary 
grace and room umor, giving the young ladies a kindly 
pat on the head, but making only the most common- 
place observations. 

The reporter waited anxiously in his place until, to 
his horror, he saw the proceeding brought toa close 
without any formal speech from the Premier. 

his was more than he couldstand. He rushed from 
his corner to the noble lord, who was passing out of 
the room. ‘My lord, I beg your pardon, but really 
this won’t do.” 

“What do you mean?” was the reply of the aston- 
ished statesman. 

“Why, you’ve made no speech! I’ve come all the 
way down from London to report it, and I must have a 
speech of some sort.” 

Vhereupon, it is on record that the good-tempered 
old gentleman turned back, and detained the retreating 
audience for twenty minutes while he gave them a gen- 
ial dissertation on the good qualities of English women 
in general, and of Hampshire lasses in particular.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

- +e 
HELPED. 

John Flaxman (who began to be famous nearly a 
hundred years ago) was the one English sculptor of 
whom his country has reason to be proud—and his 
statues and exquisite designs in the gallery in London 
called “Flaxman Hall” after his name, are one of the 
choicest collections of art in the kingdom. His designs 
and outline drawings are the best known, and scholars 
will never cease to admire his “Shield of Achilles” and 
his illustrations of Homer. Flaxman had a good wife, 
who rather helped than hindered his success; and she 
deserves a share of his fame: 
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At twenty-seven years of age, when he had already 
begun to give great promise as an artist, John Flaxman 
married Ann Denman, a cheerful, noble woman. A 
friend of Flaxman and an old bachelor, who, of course, 
was expected to have no better views of marriage, 
said,— 

“So, Flaxman, I am told you are married; if so, sir, 
I tell you you are ruined for an artist.” 

Going home, Flaxman, taking a seat by his wife, with 
her hand in his, said, “Ann, I am ruined for an artist.” 

“How so, John? How has it happened, and who has 
done it?” 

“It happened,” he replied, ‘‘in the church, and Ann 
Deane ies done it.” He went on to tell her what his 
friend had said, how that if an artist would excel, he 
must bring all his powers to bear on his work, and that 
if he would become a great artist, he should visit Rome 
and Florence, and study the great works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo and others. “And I,” said Flax- 
man, “‘would be a great artist.” 

“And a great artist you shall be,” said his wife; ‘‘and 
a e, too, if that be really necessary to make you 





“But how?” asked Flaxman. 

“Work and economize,” was the reply. “I will never 
have it said that Ann Denman ruined John Flaxman for 
an artist.” 

“T will go to Rome,” said he, “and show that wed- 
lock is for a man’s good, rather than his harm, and you, 
Ann, shall accompany me.” 

They worked, they economized, they went to Rome. 
John Flaxman studied the great authors, and returned 
to London a great artist; and Ann Denman helped to 
lift him to this pinnacle of fame. 


——~@r— 
HAD HIS WAY. 

It is not considered proper for men or boys to wear 
the hat in-doors, but the Jews and Quakers do so for 
reasons sacred to themselves. No man could justify 
this custom among the latter sect better than the fa- 
mous and benevolent Isaac T. Hopper. Once at West- 
minster Abbey, he paid the customary fve of two shill- 
ings and sixpence for admission, and went in with his 
hat on. 


The doorkeeper followed him, saying, ‘‘You must 
uncover yourself, sir.” 

“Uncover myself!” exclaimed the Friend, with an 
affectation of ignorant simplicity. ‘“What dost thou 
mean? Must I take off my coat?” 

“Your coat!” responded the man, smiling; ‘no, in- 
deed, I mean your hat.” 

“And what should I take off my hat for?” he in- 
quired. 

“Because you are in a church, sir,’’ answered the 
docrkeeper. 

“TI see no church here,” rejoined the Quaker; “per 
haps thou meanest the house where the church assem- 
bles? I suppose thou art aware that it is the people 
and not the building that constitutes a church?” 

The idea seemed new to the man, but he merely re- 
peated, ‘*You must take off your hat, sir.” 

But the Friend again inquired, **What for? On ac- 
count of these images? Thou knowest Scripture com- 
mands us not to worship graven images?” 

‘The man persisted in saying tat no person could be 
allowed through the church without uncovering his 
head. 

“Well, friend,” rejoined Isaac, “I have some conscicn- 
tious scruples on that subject, so give me back my 
money, and I will go out.” 

The reverential habits of the doorkeeper were not 
strong enough to compel him to that sacrifice, and he 
walked away without saying anything more. 
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LAUGHED AT. 

Susceptible youths generally make fools of them- 
selves when they wax too sweet in girls’ society. An 
Ohio merchant says that when he was about seventeen 
years old, he made a trip to Cleveland in the old-fash- 
ioned stage-coach, with its spanking four horses. 


At Mount Vernon, about four P. M., a pretty girl got 
into the coach. She satin the back seat, next to an cl- 
derly, farmer-like-looking man. I was on the middie 
seat immediately in front of her. I soon struck up a 
pleasant chat with her. 

She was a charming talker, and almost as brilliant as 
she was pretty. It looked as if we were mutually 
pleased. When darkness came, I concluded the:e 
would be no harm in giving her hand a gentle squeeze. 

I reached behind and got hold of the hand. I was a 
little startled at the hardness, but it returned a vicc- 
like pressure. I squeezed again, and it squeezed back. 
A sense of disappointment would steal over me when 
in my mind I would contrast the seeming toughness of 
her hand with the tenderness and sweetness of her 
voice. 

‘The contact did not seem to arterialize my blood quite 
up tothe point of exhilaration. At last she reached 
her destination, and left the coach. After we had 
started again, that old man who sat beside her ad- 
dressed me. 

“Young man, do you feelall right? You had a nice 
time tugging at my old paw for the last five miles; hope 
you enjoyed it.” 

The two young ladies in the front seat giggled all the 
way to the next station, and the gentiemen passengers 
didn’t forget to smile when I looked up. 


—$—<@>—_— 
PRINTER’S ERRORS IN THE BIBLE. 
Certain editions of the Bible have taken their names 

from marked errors made by the printers or transla- 
tors. There are several “Treacle Bibles” known to 
book-collectors. The edition of May, 1541, of Cran- 
mer’s Bible, at Jeremiah 8: 22, asks, “Is there no try- 
acle at Gilead? Is there no phisycyon there?” 


There also appeared a “Rosin” Bible in which that 
word was substituted for treacle, anda “Bug” Bible, 
because that unpleasant insect was said by the printers 
to be the “terror by night,” mentioned in the fifth verse 
of Psalm 91. 

The “Vinegar” Bible, printed by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1717, is so called from the twentieth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel being said to contain ‘The 
Parable of the Vinegar” (instead of “‘vineyard”) in the 
summary of contents at the head of the chapter. 

It was looked upon as a good joke in the times of polit- 
ical corruption when Matthew (5:9) was made to say, 
“Blessed are the place -makers.” 

The “Breeches” Bible, printed at Geneva in 1560, 
said at Genesis 3:7, that Adam and Eve ‘made them- 
selves breeches.” ‘This version is as old as Wycliffe’s 
time, and appears in his Bible. 

A printer’s error in the authorized version which has 
been allowed to remain, may be noted in this place; 
the letter s has been prefixed without authority to the 
word “neezed” in 2 Kings 4: 35. 

It is printed correctly (neesings) in the only other 

lace where it occurs, at Job 41:18. Neeze is also to 

e found in “*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 2: 1.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 











DIFFERENT KINDS OF HEROES. 
Masculine bravery excels in facing noisy danger and 
visible alarms. Feminine bravery excels in facing slow 
pain, and bearing personal suffering. Experienced den- 
tists claim that their practice affords as plainly marked 
examples of this difference as can be found. They say 
that: 


Women are always more heroic in the dentist’s chair 
than men. I once asked a dentist whether gentlemen 
or ladies gave him the most trouble; and he replied,— 

“Oh, gentlemen, beyond question. I operated upon 
a great many officers just before they went to the Cri- 
mean war, and I assure you that many of them who are 
now Balaklava and Inkerman heroes behaved in a very 
unheroic way indeed in the chair in which you are sit- 
ting. Women scream a little, but are always ready to 
thank me for what I do for them. Men moan and groan 
and sometimes abuse me.” 


—_4@> 
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HAWTHORNE AT HIS WORK. 

The idea that men of genius throw off their splendid 
work rapidly and with little effort, isa mistake. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne did not belong to 

“The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease.” 

Longfellow recently remarked of him, ‘‘He was a 


shy man and exceedingly refined. If ~~ one thought 
he wrote with ease, he should have seen him as I have, 





seated at a table with pen and paper before him, per- 
fectly still, not writing a word. On one occasion he 
told me he had been sitting so for hours, waiting for an 
inspiration to write, meanwhile filled with gloom and 
an almost apathetic despair.” 
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For the Companion, 


ONE AUTUMN NIGHT. 
(Old lady Cricket scolding.) 
“Oh! fie upon the people 
Who have no ear for tune, 
Who claim to think that the bobolink 
Is musical in June; 
My children sing these dewy nights, 





As no bird ever sang!” 
Then the little crickets in the grass 
Went twang, twang, twang! 
“One hears the bee in the meadow 
Go grumbling at the heat, 
Ile frets and stops at the clover tops, 
And wonders if they’re sweet; 
While as to art, and skill, and voice, 
My children are unique!” 
Then out among the weeds and stalks, 
Went creak, creak, creak! 
“J can’t abide the concert 
That Gold-Locks, Bess, and Ted 
Have every night about twilight, 
Before they go to bed; 
Why, they twist the words and lines and rhymes 
Entirely out of shape!” 
Out in the moonlight, louder still, 
Went scrape, scrape, scrape! 
Then down the frost came sifting 
Like silver on the grass, 
And fainter rang the cricket’s twang, 
The creak and scrape—alas! 
They ceased; and the little scolding dame 
3egan to sniff and weep, 
For every one of her lazy boys 
And girls had gone to sleep. 
Ciara Doty BATEs. 
— —¢@>—__ 


For the Companion, 
A COW-STORY. 

“Now a story, papa! I’ve been good to-day,” 
said Roy, one night after supper. 
“All day long?” said papa. 

anything naughty ?” 

“Well, papa, l called my shoe-string a fool be- 
cause it got into an awful knot.” 

“That wasn’t right. Fool isn’t a good word for 
little boys to use. Anything else?” 

“I stepped on one of God’s pretty lady-bugs a- 
purpose. I was truly sorry though, after mamma 
told me God would care. She said it had a right 
to live as well as I, and it did lots of good in the 
garden. Ishan’t ever step on a lady-bug again. 
But mamma says I’ve been pretty good, and she 
thinks you'll tell me a story.” 

“Very well, I will, then. What shall it be about 
to-night ?” 

““About cows, please, papa.” 

“Cows? Let me see!” and papa rubbed the 
bald spot on his head and tried hard to think. 

“T can tell a story about one cow. That will 
do, I suppose ?” 

Roy gave glad assent, and papa began. 

“About six years ago, before you were born, 
we kepta cow. Mammaliked cows, and to please 
her I bought one.” 

“T like cows too, papa 

“Yes, I suppose so. The cow I bought was 
said to be a good, gentle one, but only used to a 
woman. She would let no man milk her. We 
thought that was no matter, as your mamma 
chose to do the milking. 

“She was a light, creamy-colored cow with neat- 
ly curving horns, slender brown nose and brown 
legs. We thought her a beauty, and mamma 
petted and fed her, and got a big pail of rich, 
foamy milk from her every morning and every 
night. 

“But one evening, mamma had a very bad cold, 
and it rained and she couldn’t go out to milk. 
I thought I must try. 


“Didn’t you do 


ho 


So 


“I took the pail out to the barn, drew up the | 


milking-stool and sat down. 

“*Poor bossy! poor bossy!’ I said, and patted 
her kindly. 

“But ‘poor bossy’ moved offas far from me as 
the rope with which she was tied would let her, 
and didn’t look friendly. 

“I moved up to her and sat down again, and 
began to milk. The naughty cow lifted her foot 
and gave me such a kick that I moved back in a 
hurry; I believe I tumbled back. I didn’t feel 
like milking any more that night. 

“So I went in and told mamma that I guessed 
we had better let the cow go unmilked for one 
night. 

“Oh no!’ she said, “that would dry her all up. 
She must certainly be milked.’ 

“We had no shed joined to the house then, but 
we had a big back kitchen. Mamma coaxed me 
till I led the cow into the back kitchen, and she 
milked her there.” 

“A cow in the house! 
Roy. 

“The next morning, mamma’s cold was so bad 
that she had to lic in bed. She could only squeak 
out from between the blankets in a very hoarse 
voice, and say,— 

**That cow must be milked, James!’ 


That was funny,” said 


“Don’t worry! I'll see about it,’ said I. 

“But she wasn’t satisfied. She coaxed me to 
the bedside, and make me put my ear down to 
hear her. What do you guess she wanted me to 
do?” 

“T can't guess. Don’t make me, please, papa.” 

“She wanted me to put on one of her skirts and 
a shawl and bonnet”’—— 

“So the cow would think "twas she ?” 

“Yes. She charged me not to speak a word, 
but to go up to the cow gently, pat her a little and 
sit down to milk, without letting her see my face. 
I dressed myself as she said, and went out with 
the pail. I didn’t feel very courageous, for I re- 
membered that kick, but I did just as mamma 
told me, and was getting along beautifully. My 
pail was filling up quite fast with milk, when the 
cow chanced to move a little bit. 





and I jumped and cried out, ‘So-o-o! Bossy!’ 
quite loud. 

“That spoiled it all. She knew she was being 
cheated, and as soon as I began to milk again, the 
foot flew up and sent my pail away off into a cor- 
ner, and the milk running in foamy streams all 
about the floor.” 

“OQ papa! you shouldn’t have hollered !” 

“T thought of that too late. I didn’t try to milk 
again. I gota neighbor to come and take care of 
the cow till your mamma got well.” 

‘Where is she now, papa?” : 

“T sold her. I couldn’t have a cow that nobody 
but a woman could milk. I thought then I should 
buy another, but we moved into the city soon af- 
ter.” 





Roy was so much pleased with his cow-story 
that I thought perhaps it would please the other 











“TI thought now she was going to kick again, 


children, too. Joy ALLISON. 
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For the Companion. 
FAT-LIONS. 


“T’ll take my little ‘fat-lion’ and make my dolly’s 
hankerfish all smoove,” said little Polly to her- 
self, as she trotted back and forth, busy at her own 
little “housework.” 

Polly had a splendid playhouse, with four rooms, 
—a parlor and bedroom and dining-room and 
kitchen. And, although there was a marble clock 
in the parlor covered with a glass shade, and a 
little globe of gilded gold-fish between the lace 
curtains at the window, yet I think she took more 
real comfort with the stove in her kitchen, and the 
dust-pan and tiny clothes-horse, and especially 
the “fat-lions,” than with all the fine things in 
the “best rooms.” 

It was “housework” to Polly to bend over her 
mites of fringed napkins, bearing down on them 
till her face was red as a cherry, with her heavy 
fat-lion; and folding and laying them away made 
her feel quite womanly. 

Aunt Susan watched her, as she went about her 
work, and enjoyed hearing her talk half-aloud to 
herself. 

Her mamma laughed when Polly said ‘‘fat- 
lions,” and asked, — 

“When will my little girl learn to talk plainly, 
and call things by their right names ?” 

“But you didn’t, always, mamma; Aunt Susan 
sings me about it—what you sung when you was 
big as me, worse than ‘fat-lions’!” 

Aunt Susan laughed, and mamma asked what 
it was she had sung for Polly. 

“Oh, sing it to mamma!” cried Polly. 





“T learned it of you,” said AuntSusan. “When 
you was ‘as big as Polly,’ I often sung a little 
piece to you called ‘Wild Wood Flowers.’ You 
soon caught the tune, and sung the first verse in 
your own way of pronouncing, and then I learned 
it your way, and I have never forgotten it. The 
verse is: 

“Flowers, lovely flowers, in a sheltered dell they 


grew, 

I burried along and chanced to spy 

This small star-flower with its silvery eye; 
Then this blue daisy peeped up its head, 
Sweetly this purple orchis spread. 

I gathered them all for you, 

All these wild-wood flowers, 

Sweet wild-wood flowers.” 


“Now do it mother’s way,” said Polly, “and see 
if I don’t talk pretty well!” 
So Aunt Susan sang: 
Foes, lovey foes, in a selly delly gew, 
I aid along an’ chance to pie 
A mall ’a foe, ’a sivy eye 
A ’e boo day-ce peep up ’e head, 
Feet’y ’e papul okkis ped, 
I ga’em all for you, 
All these fi, foo fowers, 
Fee fi foo fowers.” 
“Tt sounds like Greek,” said mamma, laughing. 
“And you see,” said Polly, wetting her finger 
and touching the tip of her ‘fat-lion,’ ‘you sce lit- 
tle girls don’t be ’spected to talk plain when they’re 
only big as I!” a. P. B. 
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Louie, aged four, after being in a brown study 
for some time,suddenly looked up and said, ‘“Mam- 
ma, there’s a good many kinds of ‘casts,’ aint 
there ? There’s Cast thy burden on the Lord, Cast- 
or oil, and Cast-ile soap.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHANGES. 

Change the central letter of cach word, whose defi- 
nitions are given in the first column, to make those of 
the second; the central letters of the latter, read down, 
will give the name of a place where a celebrated battle 
of the American Revolution was fought, and which is 
written and talked about a great deal at the present 
time. 








1. Carried. 1. A river in Ireland. 
2. Part ofa barrel. 2. Place for a fire. 
3. Receives. 3. Weeds. 
4. Made naked. 4. Cooked. 
5. Reserves. 5. Satisties 
6. A boar’s flesh. 6. A color. 
7. Wearicd. 7. Bent down. 
8. Wearies. 8. Hard substances. 
F. 8. F. 
2 . 
CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 
* * * * ” * * * * 7 *” * * 
I 


The inhabitants of a certain European country; a 
kind of small mouse; to encounter; lies close; a wood 
or grove. 

Il. 

A great quantity collected; a part of a carriage; a 
small, bitter, wild plum—the fruit of the black thorn; 
a prophet. 

IIL. 

A piece of land of a certain size; to wind cylindri- 
cally ; a heap of grain or hay in the field, sheltered with 
a covering; the wild swan. 

The first words of the squares connected name a 
dark event in the history of Great Britain, the anniver- 
sary of the date of its beginning being the 24th of 
October. 

3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


If a letter be taken from cach quotation, at an equal 
distance from its initial letter, the letters will name one 
to whom the 25th of October is dedicated, 

“Songs make their way.” 

“New calendar, my heart will call; 

*This summer’ still! summer alway !”” 

*«Q solitude,’ I said, ‘sweet solitude! 

I follow fast,*” 

“Taking me hand in hand, 

Love led me through his Iand.’’ 

“Tt matters not. The bond divine I never aoubt.” 

“Love cannot lose nor leave his way.”’ 

“QO heart, learn from the shore! Love 

“But kings have silver speech to use, 

When on their pleasure they are bent.” 

**Loss scems too bitter, gain too late.’ 

“Ah, happy heart which sces believes! 

This is the daisy’s secret spell!” 

“Silent, warm, and white as mid-day is his love's 

great light.” “Verses,” by H. H. 


has a tide!” 


” 


4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

(The first portion of each sentence contains the defi- 
nition of a word hidden in the last portion.) 

Example:—The rascal hid the money near the Indian's 
camping ground. 

1, Dip to the lowest part of the dish and pour the 
rich gravy over this turbot, Tommy, my dear. 

2, It is imputable to his false testimony that 
now in galling bondage. 

3, Those boards are sufficient, according to my plan, 
K.; send them down. 


I am 


Behead and curtail the foregoing hidden words, and 
leave new words which are hidden in the latter parts of 
the following sentences, the definitions preceding as 
before. 

Example :—There is a projection on the wheel which 
causes too eccentric a motion, (Scamp—cam), 

1, The oil of roses is a pleasant perfume to many, 
but not to my brother. 

2, [hope to gain the prize, but how insolent my op- 
ponent is. 

3, See that long lean boy limping on his well ankle 
instead of his lame one. 


The initials and finals of the last list of hidden words 
are found in the following double cross-word enigma. 
1, 


9 
2, 
s 


Example :—In sachem, but not in king; e—m, 
In whooping, but not in sing; 
In bowman, but not in shoot; 
In stocking, but not in boot; 
Primals worn upon the head 
Of finals; now enough is said. 


4, 


L, Goss. 
QUESTIONS FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE. 

Is beating time a cruel proceeding? 

Isa tenor who always breaks on B-flata note-broker? 

Does a worn-out tenor become entirely bare o’ tone? 

Was Shakespeare a contrapuntist because he wrote 
‘Measure for Measure’’? 

Is it possible to hold a long note (say sixty days), or 
is it best to get it discounted? 

If a song is pitched on the high C, is there any danger 
of becoming seasick ? 

If a musician enjoys himself without “measure,” how 
can he have a good *‘time”’? 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1, Potomac, Wel Irving, Tyler, Will, JTudson, 
Arizona, Zachary Taylor, Fortress Monroe, U. S.— 
“Posterity will huzza for us.” 





er, 





2. Marie Antoinette. (Beheaded Oct. 16th, 1793.) 

3. Corts 
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1 to 10—CORNWALLIS. 

11 to 20—SURRENDERS. 
Connected,—Cornwallis surrenders. 

4. Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
HONEY BOUND 
> E 
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5. Evening Primrose. 
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her loved one, almost inet, and was finally re- 
warded by finding him. 

He was nursed back to life, and subsequently became 
the husband of the heroic woman whom even the ter- 
_— of the battlefield could not keep from his side in 

his hour of great peril. 

The most touching part of the lady’s narrative, which 
was modesily related, with nothing in her tone and 


thing but a commonplace act, was the tribute she paid | 
to the Union officers and soldiers with whom she came 
in contact. 

She had no words too eloquent to describe their chiv- 
alry and gentleness toward her, or their readiness even 
at such a time, when everything was confusion, to give 
her all the assistance in their power. 


ee 
STYLE. 

Excellent advice is proffered to young writers in the 
following extract from Good Words. The editor says, 
“Style of composition, though to some persons it 
comes naturally, docs not come to all. When I was 
young, an older and move experienced writer once said 
to me: 


t 


** ‘Never use two adjectives where one will do; never 
use an adjective at all where a noun will do. Avoid 
{ italics, notes of exclamation, foreign words and quota- 
tions. Put full stops instead of colous; make your sen- 
tences as short and clear as you possibly can, andwhen- 
ever you think you have written a particularly fine 
sentence, cut it out.’ 

“More valuable advice could not be given to any 
young author. It strikes at the root of that slip-shod 
literature of which we find so much nowadays, even in 
writers of genius. To latter, indeed, it is a 
greater temptation; their rapid, easy pen runs on as 
the fancy strikes, and they do not pause to consider 
that in a novel, asin a picture, breadth is indispensa- 
ble. 

“Every part should be made subservient to the whole. 
You must have a foreground and a background, and a 
middle distance. If you persist in working up one 
character, or finishing up minutely one incident, your 
perspective will be destroyed, and your book become a 
mere collection of fragments, not a work of art at all. 
The true artist will always be ready to sacrifice any pet 
detail to the perfection of the whole.” 


t 


these 





For the Companion, 
DISINFECTANTS, 
There are two kinds of infectious matter. 
is composed of living things 
are smaller than the finest particles of dust. 
in the lodge the floor, furniture, clothing; 
into water and other fluids; or 


air; on fall 


are carried from slops, 
cesspools and privies, by soakage into drinking wells. 


The second kind of infectious matter is composed of 


virus particles of an unknown nature, such as are con” 


nected with small-pox and searlet fever. 
It is an established fact that both living infectious or- 
ganisms and virus particles can have their power to 


communicate disease utterly de stroyed by disinfec- 
tants. 

It to know 
the comparative value of the disinfectants, and the most 
ef It would be a fatal 
mistake to confound deodorizers kill 
the odor of a disease —with disinfectants, which kill the 


germs of disease ; 


is of the utmost importance, therefore, 


clive methods of using them. 


which simply 


and equally so, to employ a powerful 
disinfectant in an ineffective way. 

years that 
sults have been obtained which show that these organ- 
killed. Quite recently, Dr. Stern- 
berg bas fully proved that chlorine, nitrous acid gas, 
and sulphurous acid gas are reliable disinfectants, in 
the proportion of one volume of gas to one hundred of 
air, and that they destroy both kinds of infectious mat- 
ter of which we have spoken. 


It is only within a very few reliable re- 


isins can surely be 


Ile has also shown that carbolic acid, so much used 
in sick-rooms, disinfects only what it touches, and does 
not disinfect the air. Indeed, he has placed sixty-eight 
pounds of pure carbolic floor of a room 
twelve feet square and high, without killing the bacteria 


(vegetable organisms) in it. 


acid on the 


+> 


FOUND OUT. 

The London Globe preserves the following striking 
French anecdote—one of many illustrations of the max- 
im that “murder will out.” Providence pursues guilt, 
and will shape circumstances so as to expose it at last. 
It would be hard to find a more vivid example than this 
of detached evidence, accidentally pieced together, to 
convict a criminal. 


In the reign of Louis XIV., a brilliant abbé was one 
of a large party who had assembled round the royal 
supper-table. ‘There were clever talkers, sharp dealers 
in epigram, skilful bandiers of compliment and repar- 
tee 

One lady, famous for her wit, being asked to name the 
three sights that gave her the greatest pleasure, replied, 
“A great general on a war-horse, a great preacher on 
a pli utform, and a great thief on a gallows.” 

The abbé added to the mirth of the evening by tell- 
ing the adventures of a gay and memorable career. 

“LT remember,’ he said, ‘‘very well the first penitent 
who came tc my confessional. I was young then, and 
little accustomed to hear the secrets of Court life. It 
was a murderer, who told me the story of his crime.” 

The abbé was pressed to tell the tale, or to give a 
clew to the culprit; but he kept a guarded and wary si- 
lence. 

Presently in 
King's favorites. 
“Ah, M. VAbbé,” he said, recognizing an old friend ; 
“gentlemen, [ was the first penitent whom the abbé 
ever shrived, and [ promise you, when | told him my 

story, he heard what astonished him!” 

That night the nobleman was carried to the Bastile, 


came one of the most trusty of the 


and the evidence of a crime, committed thirty years 


before, was complete and the culprit detected. 
* 


SEEKING HER LOVER. 


The heroism of a woman, when stimulated by love 
is illustrated by the following inci- 


for her betrothed, 
dent told in the Providence Press : 


South. 
Kentucky through which we were 


same section.” 


She was young in 1861, and her lover had gone into 


the Confederate army. 


In one of the Kentucky battles he was desperately 


» he had 


with a devotion which is the glory of 
her sex, accompanied only by a child, went to the field 
fore the battle was over, to find him and to 


wounded, andas the Confederates were defeate 
to be left upon the field. 
His sweetheart, 


almost be 
save his life. 


She said that she had never attempted to describe the 
horrible scenes she witnessed upon that battlefield, al- 
theugh they were stamped indelibly upon her memory. 

Her heart was strong and her purpose so determined 
that she walked among the dead and dying in search of 


The first 
-vegetable or animal—that 
They float 


“The lady was a res- 
ident of Memphis, returning from a visit to Connecticut, 
and her nieces were to spend the winter with her in the 
During the war she had lived in the part of 
riding, and Gen. 
Garfield had seen important military service in the 


> 
AN UNEXPECTED REBUKE, 

It is more mortifying (perhaps) to find we have un- 
derrated acrazy person’s sense, 
taken a deaf person’s hearings for The 
Springfield Re that inmates 
of a Western insane asylum is a man who is often per- 


than to find we have 
granted. 


publican says among the 


fectly sensible, and when accosted at such times causes 
visitors to wonder why he is confined there. 


This inmate entered into conversation the other day 
with a caller whose dress proclaimed him a clergyman. | 
Said the madman, 

“Tt was too bad, was it not, 
Chicago ?”’ 

“It was,” said the minister, who followed the ac- 
cepted custom of assenting to the statements of lunatics 
for peace’ 

“Tlayes was assassinated at Cincinnati, was he not?” 
again asked the lunatic. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman. 
“And was not Queen Victoria murdered in her pal- 

” 


the killing of Grant at 


” 


sake. 


ce 

To this query from the 
once more answered in the atlirmative. 
The lunatic named one after another 
royal personages, all of whom the 
to admit had been put out of the way. Finishing his 
catechism, the madman turned on the clergyman and 
said, fiercely, “Your dress shows you are a minister, 
but you are the worst liar 1 ever met.” 


madman the clerical visitor 


a dozen living 
clergyman was led 


- +> 
THE TEAZEL. 

Our readers who never saw a teazel (spelt also teasel 
and teazle, and even tassel) a fir cone, or 
“swamp cat-tail,” set all over with little stiff hooks. It 
is the burr (or tassel, or flower-head, or thistle-top) of 
the plant di; and so identified is it with cloth. 
dressing, that this use of it gave it its botanical name, 
dipsacus fullonum, or *‘fuller’s teasel.” 


can imagine 


sacus; 


However familiar to people who live in lands where 
the teazel is extensively grown, the fact may be, that 
the prickly heads of that plant are universally used to 
raise the nap en cloth, a multitude of persons in this 
country probably never heard of it, and will be aston- 
ished to learn in what enormous quantities the plant is 
raised. 

In France alone six thousand acres of land are exclu- 
sively devoted to the cultivation of the teazel. French 
manufacturers use one million, five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of the prickly heads, and export sixty 
thousand tons of them, valued at two million five hundred 
thousand dollars. From forty-five millions to ninety- 
eight millions are produced in Austria, and England, 
Belgium, Poland and the Crimea. 

The prickles of the teazel have a small knob at the 
end, and this, mounted on an elastic stem, and set with 
great precision on the central spindle, affords a little 
brush, such, it is said, as the utmost mechanical skill 
has never been able to rival, at all events at the same 
price.—New York Tribune. 

+> 
KEPT THINKING. 

What a young woman wrote to her lover shows that 
carelessness as to the relation of clauses may give to a 
letter an ambiguous meaning: 


“Your little birdie has been very, very sick,” she 
wrote to the young man. ‘It was some sort of nervous 
trouble, and the doctors said I should have perfect rest 
and quiet, and that I must think of noth absolutely 
nothing. And so all the time, dear I thought 
| const: antly of you. 

‘he young man read it over, and then read it through 
again very slowly, and putitin his pocket and went 
| out under the silent stars, and kept thinking and think- 
ing and thinking. But he didn’t say anything. He 
only kept thinking. 





George, 


+ 
A TRAVELLING DENTIST. 

The Australians are favored with a travelling dentist 
who engages to extract teeth without pain, and without 
the aid of chloroform or laughing gas; and this is the 
way he does it: 


When a patient calls upon him for treatment, he 
places him in a chair and makes a fixture of him with 
straps and bands. Then he puts the forceps to the bad 
tooth and gives it a terrific jerk inward. 

“That,” he says, “is the way that Dr. Smith does it.” 

He gives it another yank in the opposite direction, 
remarking, ‘And that is the way that Dr. Jones goes to 
work.” 

By this time the tooth i¢ quite loose 

ull he forces it out, sayiug, ‘But this is the way that 

do. Send your friends to me and I'll convince them 
of the superiority of my method.” 


+> 


With a gentle 


to inform his customers that he 


| brace ing Gold, Silver, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A BRAIN RESTORER. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores the brain when 
worried by the wear and tear of an active business life. 


—_— > — 
Taken nag of Bed. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have to 


manner to show a consciousness of having done any- | thank you for the great reliet received from your “Fa- 


vorite Prescription.” My sickness had lasted seven years, 

one of which I was in bed. After taking one bottle I was 

able to be about the house. Respectfully, 
AMANDA K. ENNIS, Fulton, Mich. (Com, 


inonansellibicies 
Halford Sauce the relish of the world for the table 
ofevery family. Sold by all grocers. (Com. 
125 Or Mixea Foreign ‘ amps and Price-Lists for 
four 3c. stamps. C.F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


100 SCRAP PICTURES, 100 Transfer Pictures, 20 
Gem Cysomes and 10 Advertising Cards for 











ten 3c. Stamps. H. | H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelie r, Vt. 
BARLOW'S | The Family Wash Blue. 
For sale by Grocers, 
INDIGO BLUE |? S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
JAPAN CURIOS, 
or Paper Houses, Schools and Theatres. Send 3 three 
cent stamps. Set of four 25 cents. ‘Addres 
LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING & CLE ANSING Co., 
17 Temple Place, Boston, U.S. A 


ND NOT 


y Watchma - Fy ail, i 

FREES. 8. BIRC £06., 38 Dey St.,N.¥ 
{TELLIGENT AGENTS can earn. $50 to 
$100 per week with the Walke Flexible Foun- 
tain Gold Pen. No dipping for Ink. frites Four 
Days without re-tilling. Only first-class men need apely: 
Address WALKE PEN ‘UFKACTURING 
c 0., Hamilton, O., or 85% 853 3 Broadway, New York. 


EATTY’S ORGANS “is 


sets reeds only $65. 
Pianos $125 up. eer Tlnetins ed Catalogue FREE. 


Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


= Choice E mbosse -d Pictures 25 cts. 100 Fine 
mie? Bets. 100 : comanie 3; 300 small 
Hets. ls for Silk 12 5x7 Chromo cts. 2 Sur- 
» Bouquets 2 2) Xmas Cards 25ects. All for 
1.50. Any fire $1.00, Sti amps taken. Catalogue free. 
W. AL LACE PHELPS & Co., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


18 1 useful 


» Cts, 
ets, 


\€ 
ASS 
_ SATALOGUE JE FREE ON APPLICATION 


OUR 

BOOK PACK, P ut up expressly for Card 

Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 

All the new desig 4... mplete in sets, em- 
and different bright colored tints, 
by mail, postpaid, 25cents. Address AETNA 

» lis! Fulton Stree t, NewYork. 


SCRAP I 
Collectors. 
tising Cards. 


cc. rice 
C ARD c oO. 





20 Bes autifnl Stops, SOctares 
Carved WalnutCase, Sen 
our Illustrated C atalogue. ve 
gives information which pro- 
tects the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. Marchal & 
Smith, 8 W.1ith St.,N. 
W AN TE D.. i adies or Gents, to ‘cany ass or 
3 fall and sell our 
elegant new Steel 4. ‘sident and Mrs. 
Gartield, 10x12 inches, cents each. Send 50 
cents for sample pair. ie mene 
F. L. HORTON & Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York, 





"WOOD § SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


3utchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS, 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp tor cirenls “a eae price- 
list. CHAS. W. LAND, 
[a Mass, 


CHAMPLIN’ 
LIQUID 





|This article is not only 
la fragrant and exquis- 
jite cosmetic, but also 
speedily removes Sun- 
urn, Tan, ‘reckles, 
Pi mples, s, Sallowness, 
Blotc hes, etc., leaving 
the skin’ soft and f air, 
and adds great beauty 

to the complexion, 
s Sold by all druggists, 

50 cents AYA bottle. Beware of imitations. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., P rops., Buffalo, N. Y. N. ¥. 


~~ SNAKES AS LIFE DESTROYERS. 
The loss of life in India due to the ravages of venomous 
sni akes is almost incredible. Yet Consumption, which is 
as wily and fatal as the deadliest Indian reptile, is wind- 
ing its coils around thousands of people while the vic- 
tims are unconscious of its preseuce. Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” must be used to cleanse the 
blood of the scrofulous impurities, for tubercular con- 
sumption is only a form of scrofulous disease. “Golden 
Medical Discovery” is a sovereign remedy for all forms 
of scrofulous diséase, or king’s-evil, such as tumors, 
white swellings, fever sore -pevemmouycete-eres. 28 well 
as for other blood and skin diseases. By druggists. 


STANYAN’S FATENT BREAD MIXER 
AND KNEADER. 








Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough before baking where it is used, an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., Sole Manufactur- 
ers and General Agents, Hopedale, Mass. 


UPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an ope ration 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday,Tuesday, and Saturday. 
Boston office 43 Milk St., Wednesd: ay, Thursday and Fri- 
day. His book, with photogrs aphic likenesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts. 





"4 
Did you ever try the experiment of ordering your own 
and your boys’ clothes from New York? 


If not, suppose 
you begin this fall by 


writing to us for samples and 
directions, State the boys’ ages and indicate your pre- 
ference for color and kind of material. A postal plainly 
addressed is allit requires; and should you order, the 
goods are sent subject to return at our expense if not 
altogether satisfactory. 
ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
487 Broadway, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





We have in stock less 1150 of our we i known ¢ one- 
Bearing ** STANDAR D c OLUMBIA” Bicycles, in 
46 and 48 inch, half bright and painted, which we offer at 
the reduced_price of 875.00 until they are sold. We 
have a few 50 inch full nickel, i we will sell at 
$95.00. The bearings of these machines are so well 
made and hardened as to be remarkably easy running; 
the “thousands which are in use have earned a good 
reputation.” When kept clean and well lubricated they 
frequently out-spin and out-coast any other bearings; 
and they are easily adjustable. This offer 
opportunity to purchase good, serviceable, 
at a bargain, while the lot lasts. Only these three s 
and two styles, and but a limited number are so offered. 
For catalogues and particulars of other size and styles 
of Bicycles and Tricycles and their supplies, address 


with three-cent stamp enclosed, 
—— 
CO., 


Ii THE POPE M¥F’G 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Rail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 
MIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 
J. N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, 
B. G. DUVAL, 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 

Foreign Office:—WM. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 

House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England. 


New York, 





Buying shoes for children’s wear 
with the A.S. T. Co. Black Tip 
upon them means just this: shoe 
bills reduced one-half, and perfect 
at the toe until the shoe is worn 
out. 2arents can prove this by 
giving them a trial. Trade-mark 
<A.S.T.c> On front of every Tip. 





COOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage eve f Asta re, together with 
Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Song , and att for 20cts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ge a am ps taken 





ta 
‘L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





MAHER & GROSH, "anor siss* 





A FURRIER wis hing 
recast their old fi wound off his advertisement as 
follows: “N. B.—C; , Victorines, » made up_ for | 
ladies in fashionable styles, out of their own skins. 


funt Matil 





THOROUGHNESS.—. 
geography, Jane? 
80, indeed! Aunt Matilda—Where’s Glasgow? Janet 
—Glasgow? Oh, we haven’t got as far as that. We've 
only got as far as Asia. 


fa—And do you study 


Janrt—Geography? I should think | 


POCKET CUTLERY. 


304 MONROE ST., Toledo, Ohio. 
§ Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25¢; 
2 blade, 0c.: heavy 2 blade, 60c.; 

extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 

made) ; Lady's 1 blade, 25c.5 

2 blade, 50c.; Gent's 2 blade pen, 
75e.:3blade, $1* sample of hand- 

forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 

post paid for 50c. Every blade 

warranted, and exchanged, free, 

ifsoftor fawy. Ilusé. list free 











